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MR. T. FISHER 


SECOND EDITION. 


CHARLES BRADLAUGH: 2 Record of his Life and Work. 


By his Daughter, HYPATIA BRADLAUGH BONNER.’ With an Account of bis 
a f Struggle, bis Politics, and his Attitude to Religion, by JOHN M. 
ROBERTSO 2 Photogravures and 8 other Iliustrations, 2 vols., demy 8vo, cloth, 21s. 


“Mrs. Bradlaugh-Bonner has not only successful'y defended her father’s memory, but 
bas reared to that memory a worthy record......She has managed to convey a living pic ‘ture 
of her father...... Will find it a wide circie of eager readers,” — Daily Chronicle. 


“ His daughter’s biography is his not unbefitting monument.”— Daily News. 


“THE JEFFERIES OF THE TROPICS.” SECOND EDITION. 


IN the GUIANA FOREST. By James Rodway. Intro- 
duction by GRANT ALLEN, 16 Full-page [llustrations, cloth, 10s. 6d. 
“A better volume of the kind has never come before us.”-—Daily Chronicle, 
* Bright, vivid, and eel There is hardly a dull page in the volume.”’— Liberal. 


THE DEVIL'S PLAYGROUND. By John Mackie. 
Cloth, 6s. 
“Isa clngty but tragically conceived story.”— Literary World. 
“A novel of notable merit.””—Dundee Advertise’. 


“No one will begin the book without finding his curiosity so stimulated that he will read 
it to the end.”—Scotsman, 


THE NEW “PSEUDONYM. 3 
OLD BROWN’S COTTAGES. By John Smith. 


ls, 6d.; cloth 2s, 


Paper, 


THE NEW “AUTONYM.” 
A BACHELOR MAID. By Mrs. Burton Harrison. 


1s. 6d.; cloth, 2s, 


Paper, 


NINTH EDITION OF §8. R. CROCKETT’S 


Cloth, 5s, 


“Mr. Crockett has given us a book that is full of strength and charms, 
pathos mingle with delightful effect. . . The author has constructed 
grace and charm,’ ’—Speaker. 


Humour and 


8. R. CROCKETT’S WORKS. 


GLOSSARIES to “ The Stickit Minister,” “The Raiders,” 


and “ The Lilac Sunbonnet.” In crown 8vo, cloth, pric2 1s. net. 


LOHENGRIN, and other Poems. By Will Foster. 


8vo, cloth, 5s, net. 


Fcap 


THE NEW VOLUME OF “THE STORY OF THE NATIONS.” 


Jerusalem, By T. A. ARCHER and CHARLES LETHBRIDGE 


KINGSFORD. 
Illustrated and furnished with Maps and Index, cloth, 5s. 





popular series.” —Scolsman. 


WITH MANY PORTRAITS AND AUTOGRAPHS, 
GOOD READING, About Many Books. By their Authors. 
Demy 12mo, paper, 1s. net ; cloth, 2s. net 


_ In this bere Live about thirty prominent Authors tell, each in his own way, the manner 
iM which t c; «ame to write their books, 


‘By Sir EDWIN ARNOLD. 


THE PASSING OF MUHAMMAD: 
Prophet of Arabia. 

Sir EDWIN ARNOLD. 

See the CENTURY MAGAZINE for February, price 7s. 
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THE ACADEMY. 


WEEKLY REVIEW OF LITERATURE 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 2, 1895. 


THE STICKIT MINISTER, and Some Common Men. 


stories full of | 


THE CRUSADES: the Story of the Latin Kingdom of 


“It Possesecs distinctive characteristics which make it a desirable addition to this | 


UNWIN, 


SCTENC 


AND ART. 


PRICE 3d. 
th egistered as a Newspaper. 


UNWIN’S LIST. 
THE STORY OF THE NATIONS. 


About 400 pp. each, bound in cloth, and with many 
Illustrations and Maps, price 5s. 


A List of the Volumes :—1, Ran, by A. GILMAN, M.A. 2. The 
ILOSMER, 3. Germany, by Rev. 8. B, GOULD, M.A. 4 Carthage, by Prof. A.J. CHUR OH, 
M.A. 5. Alexander’s Empire, ~ J. P. MAHAFFY, D.D. 6 The Moors in Spain, by 
STANLEY LANE-POOLE. 7. Ancient Egypt, by Prof. G. RAWLINSON... 8. Hungarv, 
by Prof. A. VAMBERY. 9. The Saracens, by A. GILMAN, M.A. 10, Irelan’, by Hors E. 
LAWLESS, — 11. Chaldea, by Z. A. RAGOZIN. 12. The Goths, by H. BRADLEY. Lt 
Assyria, by Z. A. RAGOZIN. 14 Turkey, by 8S. LANE-POOLE, 15. Ho land, by lrof 
J.E. THOROLD ROGERS. 16. Mediwval France. by G. MASSON, 17. Persi», by 8. G. W. 
BENJAMIN, 18. Pheenicia, by Prof. G. RAWLINSON, 19. Media, by Z. A. KRAGOZIN, 
20. The Hansa Towns, by HELEN ZIMMERN, 21. Early Britain, by Prof, A. J. CHURCH. 
22. The Barbary Corsairs, by 8S. LANE-POOLE. 23. Russia, by W. R. MORFILL, M.A. 
24. Jews under the Romans, by W. D. MORRISON, 25. Scotland, by J. MACKINTOSH, 








Jews, by Prof. J. K. 


LL.D, 26. Switzerland, by L. HUG and R, STEAD. 27. Mexivo, by S. HALL. 28. 
Portugal, by H. M. STEPILENS, 29. The Normans, by 8. O. JEWETT, 39, Byzantine 
Empire, by C. W. C. OMAN, 31, Sicily, by Prof. E. A. FREEMAN, 32, Tuscan Rep blics, 
by BELLA DUFFY. 33, Poland, by W. R. MORFILL. 34. Parthia, by Prof. G, RAW- 
LINSON. 35, Australian Commonwealth, by 8. TREGARTHEN, 36. Spain, by H. EK. 
WATTS. 37. Jaran, by D. MURRAY, Ph.D. 38. South Africa, by S.M.THEAL. 39, 


Venice, by A. WIEL, 40. Crusades, by T. A. ARCHER and C, 


L. KINGSFORD, 


Volume 40, recently published, 


THE GRUSADES : xisstom of Sorusatem. 


Kingdom of Jerusalem. 
T. A. ARCHER and CHAS. L. KINGSFORD. 


THE ACADEMY on some former Volume. 
| POLAND. 


| “Tt is interesting and entertaining. Tt abounds 
| recondite information, - Itaims—not unsuccessfully 
| what difficult subject.” 


| SICILY. 


“The reader will himself be dull who finds the book other than very interesting,” 


|THE JEWS UNDER ROMAN RULE. 


A very sober and judicious account ¢f a difficult and somewhat irritating portion 
of history. . . »« The whole of the work deserves high commendation,” 


EARLY BRITAIN. 


** Some of the more difficult problems of our history are treated with judgment and 
accuracy. 


| PHCENICIA. 


“A popular history of Pheenicia was unquestionably needed; and the want is 
admirably supplied in the volume by Professor Kawlinson, which dis splays a thorotigh 
knowledge of the subject.” 


PERSIA. 


| 
“Mr. Benjamin carries into his retiremen 
| is possessed by any other citizenjof the United States, 


| MEDIAEVAL FRANCE. 
“The style is remarkably attractive, and free 
. « « The selection of material is skilful, 
of the reries to which it belongs.” 
| 


HOLLAND. 


* It is remarkably vigorous aud spirit 


_ASSYRIA. 


**A coherent and picture: 


THE SARACENS. 


“The most readable and ci 
appeared in a volume of the same size, 


ALEXANDER’S EMPIRE. 


** He has told the story with marked suce 


THE JEWS UNDER ROMAN LAW. 


** Interesting reading and alive with valuable reflection. 


THE ACADEMY on *‘ THE CRU SADES." 


‘*The book startles the reader into pleasure and interes It is acmirabiy » 
and connectedly written, an astonishing triumph, when one reads the names 
of two authors on the title-page. . . The style is thé it of one writer, well 
skilled in English; the story is clearly told, as if a single and clever rom: incist 
were responsible for the narrative, The book, »gain, is one of a series that has 
not been very successful. Indced, Mr. Bradley's volume on the Goths has been, 
up to now, the only real success attained in this well-meant, but abortive, 
attempt to compress history into blocks of four hundred pagés. 
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UTHOR and JOURNALIST requires a 


PRIVATE SECRETARY, able occasionally to act as deputy. 
One sympathetically interested in a wide range of subjects, chietly 
Educational and Socialistic.— Apply fully, enclosing stamp, 
* Grapvuate,” Ideal Club, W. 


ICTURES.—WANTED to PURCHASE 


—viz., PAINT INGS in OIL, by Raeburn, Constable, Crome, 






Cotman, Bonington, Reynolds, Gainsborough, Romney, Be gow 
Reechey, Opie, Lawrence, Morland, Chambers ‘Whe atley, Stark, and 
Vineent.—Apply to Messrs. Dow DESWELL, It 160, Ne w Bond 8S t. 


IMES,”’ 59 vols., half bound, January. 
1859, to - mber, 1887, 28} years. —H. Dunia, 10, Era eral 
Street, Theobald’s Road, W.’. 


QHORT STORIES WANTED, 1,600 to 


3000 words; also a Serial Story of about 30,000 | wena for 
Church Publications, interesting, not ‘necessarily religious, MSs, 
returned, State terms.—Eprren, 328, Strand, W.C. 


E-ENGAGEMENT WANTED by a 

DRILL and GYMNASTIC INSTRUCTOR. Two and a half 

years’ high testimonial from a large public school (boys and girls).— 
Ac ke Iress, Inst Tor, Academy Office, 27, Cc hance ry Lane. 


OOK-PLATES (Ex-Libris) DE SIGNED 


and ENGRAVED in Mediaeval or Modern Styles on Wood, 
Copper, or Steel. Book containing Illustrations of Medieval 
Designs on Wool, post free, 25 stamps.—Tnomas Morine, 52, High 
Holboro, London, W.C. Established 1791. 


lO INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL 


MEN in all parts, williog to RECEIVE RESIDENT 
PATIENTS, giving ful particulars and terms, sent gratis. The list 
includes private asylums, &c.; schools also recommended. —Address 
Mr. G. B, Srocker, 8, I aucaster Place, Strand, W.C. 


HE AUTHORS’ ‘BUREAU, Limited. — 


A Literary Syndicate and Press Agency. “A Medium of 
Communication between Authors, Editors, and Publishers.” Advises 
upon, revises, and negotiates MSS. Interviews by nee only. 
—Address the Srcret ARY, 3, M ictoria-street, Westminste 


Pazeure and PUBLISHING. — To 

AUTHORS Spee ial attention given to the : Estimates 
ree. Accounts ver by Chartered Accountant.—Address Manager, 
| - Press, 3, Victoria-street, Westminster. 


| OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 
WATER-COLOURS.— The WINTER EXHIBITION is NOW 


OVEN, 5, PALL MALL EAST, from 10 till 5. Admission, Is. 
Catalogue, 6d, 









Atrrep D, Furr, R.W.S., Secretary. 


TYPE-WRITING. 
AUTHORS, PUBLISHERS, &ec.— 


Scientific, Literary, and Medical MSS. carefull ond yromptl 
typewritten by Rayne & Co., 40, Norfo'k Se sreet. Strand. Wc y 
Private rvom for dictation, Highest re fe rences. 


Tr auslations.’ 


r 

mYP E-WRI TERS. —SECOND- HAND 

MACTIINES, equal to new, FOR SALE, EXCHANGE, or 
LENT on -—: E. Machines Sold by Instalments on Terms to suit 
Purchasers ‘se of Machine taught free to hirers or surchasers. 
Remingtons, Yous Hammonds, ope Bar-locks, Fitch, &c , 
from £8. MS. Copied with accuracy and despatch at lowest rates. 
Highest references. Illustrated alogue free,—N Taytor, Manager, 
Ne ~ yo Type-Writer Exchange, 74, Chancery Lane, London (Holborn 
end) 





AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS, 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS 
© and BOOKSELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New 
York,and BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire tocall the 
atteution of the READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities 
dresented by their Branch House in London for filling, on the most 
favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD PUBLICA. 
TIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BUOKS and PERIODICALS — 
CATALOGUES sent on application, 





W Elsi INTERMEDIATE EDUCA- 


The Montgome 24 shire County | anne Body is prepared to ‘School, 
a HEAD MISTRESS of the Girls’ Intermediate County 
Newtown, at a salary of £120 per annum, with a capitation fee of £ 

Candidates must x4 of some University in the United 
Kingdom, or have passed such University Examinations as in the case 
of a man would have Cn for a degree, and have been trained or 
had experience as a Teache 

Thirty printed copies of the testimonials and of the letter of appli- 
cation, the latter stating the candidate's age and qualifications, to 
sent in not later than the 23rd of February, to the undersigned, from 
whom copies of the County Scheme, price = .. and other information 
can be obtained. D. Harrisos, 

Welshpool. 


BETH ESDA COUNTY ‘SCHOOL: 


APPOINTMENT OF | HEADMASTER. 
The County Governing Body of Carnarvonshire is prepared to 
appoiut a HEADMASTER for the above school. 

Salary £120 fixed, and a capitation fee at the rate of £2 per annum 
Estimated salary fer the first year £250. 
irls, and the instruc- 
Candi- 


for each pupil in the school. 
The school will be a dual school for boys and 
tion will consist mainly of mathematics aud modern subjects. 
dates must be graduates, or have some equivalent qualifications. 
Fifty printed copies of applications and testimonials (recent) should 
be received by the undersigned, on or before February 25th. 
J. H. Bopvet-Ronerrs, 
Clerk of the Peace, Carnarvon. 


SCHOOL for 





BANGOR — COUNTY 


GIRLS 





APPOINTMENT OF HEADMISTRESS, 

The County Governing Body of Carnarvonshire is prepared to 
appoint a HEADMISTRESS for the above school. 

The Salary will consist of a fixed stipend of £120 a year, and a capi- 
tation fee of not less than £1 10s. a year for each gitl in the school. 
Probable salary for first year is estimated at £180. Candidates must 
be graduates of some University in the United Kingdom or the 
British Possessions, or must possess equivalent qualifications. 

Duties to commence in April. 

Fifty printed copies of applications and a (recent) should 
be received by undersigned, on or before February 2 

J. H. Bopvet- sent S, 
Clerk of the Peace, Carnarvon. 


[HE UNIVERSITY of 8ST. ANDREWS 


GRANTS THE 


DIPLOMA and TITLE of L.L.A. to WOMEN. 

The Subjects of Examination may be selected from any seven out of 
ag different subjects, the standard: being the same as that for the 

M.A. Degree. The centres of examinationare St. Andrews, Aberdeen, 
Bedford, Belfast, Birmingham, Bristol, Cardiff, Cheltenham, Cork, 
Dublin, Dumfries, Edinburgh, Inverness, Leeds,” Leicester, Liverpool, 
London, Loughborough, Manchester, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Paisley, 


Truro, &c. 
For Prospsetus, &e., ng to the Secretary, L.L.A. Scheme, the 


University, St. Andrews, 


Or . S PARK, OSWESTRY, SALOP: 


—Mr. JOHN EVANS, uM. A. in Double High ‘Meneuse, First 
Prizeman and Gold or ay in Applied piathewatin ond jeaeeral 
Philosophy (Edin). RECELVES YOUTHS and YOUNG MEN for 
Special Individual Instruction. Rare experience and marked success ; 
University Scholarships ; Professional Preliminaries ; a Second at the 
Civil Service Examination; London Matriculation invariably First 
Division, &e., “* References to parents, among the Clergy, Gentry, 


and Professionals Terms moderate. _ Ks 
KLTHAM COLLEGE, KENT. 
About TWELVE OPEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS (£40 to 


THE ROYAL NAVAL 8C Hook. 
£20) in APRIL —Apply to the Heap Master, 
W HAT D’YE LA Co K? 


Ask Miss MILLARD, of Teddington, Middlesex, for any Book ever 
issued since the advent of printing (however rare or plentiful) up to 
the very last work published ; also for any curio or object of interest 
under the canopy of heaven, for she prides herself on being enabled, 
nine times out of ten, to supply these wants. She has the largest 
assemblage of Miscellaneous Bijouterie in the world, and is always a 
ready, willing, and liberal buyer for prompt cash. 


(SOME, BUY MY WARES. — GEMS, 


/ wels, Laces, Fans, Miaiatures, Antiques, Uniques, Silver 
Plate, Sheffield Plate, Sund Statuary, Ironwork, Lvories, Tapes- 
tries, Bronzes, Medals, Prints. Arms, Enamels, Pe wters, Books, Docu- 
ments, Autographs, Stamps, Curios. 

* Heaps of rings and pretty things, and trinkets due to beauty, 
A perfect bliss, for wife or miss, secure affection’s duty ; 
And laces fine, a dainty time, and bangles, gems, and sweeties, 
And pretty toys, and other joys, quite worth a learned treatise ” 
It is a modest and an accurate aszertion to say that there does not 
exist elsewhere under the canopy of heaven such an interesting and 
large collection. 
CLARA 

















(Miss) MILLARD, Teddington, Middlesex. 


CATALOGUES 
FOREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 


promptly supplied on moderate terms. 
CATALOGUES on application. 
DULAU & CO., 37, Sono Savane. 


FOREIGN BOOKS AT FOREIGN PRICES. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
Importers of Foreign Books, 
14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 
20, SOUTH FREDERICK STREET, EDINBURGH, 
ASD 
7, BROAD STREET, OXFORD. 
CATALOGUES post free on application. 
TH. WOHLLEBEN, 


FOREIGN BOOKSELLER, 

45, GREAT RUSSELL STREET 
(Opposite the British Museum), 

Supplies al! Forr1gN Booxs and Prriopicats at the most 

moderate prices. 


THE 


AUTOTYPE COMPANY 


Has the honour to announce the Publicat ion of 


NINETY-THREE DRAWINGS 


BY 


ALBERT DURER, 


Reproduced in Facsimile from Originals in the British 
Museum, and accomyanied by Descriptive Text by 


SIDNEY COLVIN, M.A., 


Keeper of Prints and Drawings, British Museum. 


“The British Museum collection, reproduced in this 
volume, is,” says Professor Colvin, “‘ a fairly complete and 
representative survey of the several phases of Durer'® 
activity as a draughtsman and sketcher during all periods 
of his career.” 


The Volume is Imperial folio, half-morocco, Plates Linen- 
Guarded and Interleavd. Edition 100 Copies. 
Price Six Guineas. 


The AUTOTYPE FINE-ART CATALOGUE 
(New Edition), of 184 pages, with Illustrated Supple- 
ment, containing 68 Miniature Photographs of notable 
Autotypes, post free, ONE SHILLING, 





‘“*AUTOTYPE: a Decorative and Educational Art."’ 
New Pampuuet, Free on APrPiicartion. 





THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 
74, New Oxford Street, London. 


MESS. J. C. DRUMMOND & CO., 
ART REPRODUCERS, 


14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C, 
Are the sole representatives in Great Britain of 


HERR HANFSTAENGL, of Munich, 
the well-known Artist in PHOTOGRAVURE, now patronised by the 
leading London Art Publishing Firms. A large Collection of Im- 
portant Plates always on view. 
Process Blocks for the purpose of Ordinary 
Book Illustrations. 


Messrs. DRUMMOND & CO. supply the cheapest and best Processes 
in the market, which are specially adapted to meet the wants of 
Antiquarians, Archzologists, and those aed | in the investigation 
and publication of Parochial and Diocesan Records, 


”.C. DRUMMOND & CO. invite attention to their 


Improved Rapid Photo-Mechanical Process 

Yor the Reproduction of Works of “+. Original MSS., Designs» 

Lace Manufactures, See | ‘ews, Book Illustrationss 

Artistic Adverti. gues, &c.,&c.,ata moderatecoct 
Specimens an price list on Application. 

14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN LONDON 





Offices: 


Just published, price Is. ; per ail Is. id. 


THE VICTORIA UNIVERSITY CAL- 
ENDAR FOR THE YEAR 1895. 
M AC boerey | C 0. | 3 ME. Consist 


KS PT EXPLORATION FUN D.— 

ANNUAL REPORT of the Society for 1893-4, 1s. | ARCH.Ev- 
LOGICAL REPORT for 1893-4, 2s. 6d. Special extra Publications, 
ATLAS of ANCIENT EGYPT, with ain Letter-press, and Index, 
New and Revised Edition, 3s, “* JIDE to the TEMPLE of 
DEIR EL BAHARI, with Plan, 6¢ 


Oftice of the Egypt Exploration Fund, 37, Great Russell Street, W. ‘s 
IMPORTANT.—PRINTING AND PUBLISHING 


NEWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, BOOKS, 


—KING, SELL & KAILTON, Limited, high-cl: ass Prix “Y; rs 
and Publishers, 12, Gough Square, 4, Bolt € Court, Fleet Street, E. 
have specially-built Rotary aud other fast Machines for Sides 
and binding illustrated or other Publications. 
Advice and assistance given to anyone wishing to commence New 
Journals. 
Facilities upon the premises for Editorial Offices, free Advertisiog 
and Publishing Departments conducted. 
Telephone 2759. pennant * Africanism, London.” 


VINOLIA SOAP 


‘‘Touch Up” the 
Skin. 


Does not 





Catalogues on application, 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO’S LIST. 


NEW BOOK BY THE RIGAT HON. A. J. BALFOUR. 


THE FOUNDATIONS OF BELIEF: 


Beivg Notes Introductory to the Study of Theology. 


By the Right Hon. ARTHUR J. BALFOUR, MP. 
Svo, 12s. 6d. 


[On Friday, February 8th. 








NEW VOLUME OF THE VERNEY MEMOIRS. 


MEMOIRS of the VERNEY FAMILY during the COMMONWEALTH, 


1650-1660. Compiled from the Letters and Illustrated by the Portraits at Claydon House. By MARG N 
VERNEY. With 10 Portraits, &c. 8vo, 2ls, , a aceasta 


“The third volume of ‘Memoirs of the Verney Family’ is interesting in another way than that which made its 
predecessors so charming, and the materials employed by the compiler, Lady Verney, in this volume, and at her dis- 
position for future use, are still abundant, the letters increasing in length and in numbers during the latter half of the 
seventeenth century. But the interest is not deminished, the incidents are given with more fulness of detail, and we 
find greater variety of character in a work which combines the attractions of racy narrative and intimate correspondence 
at once voluminous and luminous,”— World, 


A HISTORY of SPAIN, from the Earliest Times to the Death of 


Ferdinand the Catholic. By ULICK RALPH BURKE, M.A, 2 vols., 8vo, 32s. [On Monday next, 


NEW BOOK BY THE LATE G, J. ROMANES, 


THOUGHTS on RELIGION. By the late Grorer J. Romanes, 


Author of “‘ Darwin and after Darwin,” &c, Edited, with a Preface, by CHARLES GORE, M.A., Canon of 
Westminster. Crown 8yo, 4s. 6d. [On Monday next, 


THE TEACHING of the VEDAS: What Light does it Throw on 


the Origin and Development of Religion? By MAURICE PHILLIPS, London Mission, Madras, Crown 8vo, 6s. 


STUDIES in the CHRISTIAN CHARACTER: Sermons. With an 


Introductory Essay. By FRANCIS PAGET, D.D., Dean of Christ Church, Oxford. Crown 8vo, 6s, 6d. 


CHIPS from a GERMAN WORKSHOP. By F. Max Mier, K.M. 


New Edition, in 4 vols, 
Vou. I, RECENT ESSAYS and ADDRESSES. Crown 8vo, 6s, 6d, net (fcay). 
ESSAYS. Crown 8vo, 6s, 6d. net (Rear/y), : 


CELLULOSE: an Outline of the Chemistry of the Structural 


Elements of Plants. With Reference to their Natural History and Industrial Uses. By CROSS and BEVAN 
(C. F. Cross, and E, J. Bevay, and C. BEapir). With 13 Plates, crown 8yo, 12s, net. [On Monday next, 


OLD and NEW ASTRONOMY. By Ricuarp A. Proctor and 


A.COWPER RANYARD, With 31 Plates and 472 Illustrations in the Text. New and Cheaper Editions, 4to, 21s. 


Vou, I, BIOGRAPHICAL 


THIRTY-FOURTH TEOUSAND, price 6s. 


A GENTLEMAN of FRANCE. By Srantey J, Weymay. 


PALL MALL GAZETTE.—" This is, in fact, quite the best historical romance that has appeared for some years,” 
SUOTSMAN,—* This is really a great book...... It is much more than a clever story of adventure, It is a very fine 
work of literary art.” 


NEW VOLUMES OF THE ‘SILVER LIBRARY.’ 


Price 3s. 6d. each. 
The FIRST CROSSING of GREENLAND. THE ENGLISH in IRELAND in the 


By FRIDTJOF NANSEN, With numerous IIlustra- EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By JAMES ANTHONY 
tions and a Map, FROUDE, 3 vols, 


GALLUS; or, Roman Scenes in the Time 
? ? T 5 
of Augustus. By Professor W. A. BECKER. With, THE RUINED CITIES of MASHONA- 
Notes and Excursuses illustrative of the Manners and LAND: being a Record of Excavation and Exploration 
Customs of the Romans, With Illustrations, in 1891, By J. THEODORE BENT, F.S.A., F.R.C.S. 
With 118 Llustrations, New Edition, with New 


CHARICLES; or, Illustrations of the pi Sh 
ee cf the Ancient Greeks. By Professor 
’, A, BECKER. With Notes and Excursuses, Witl 2 . 
Llustrations. , ™ | WHERE THREE EMPIRES MEET: a 
ANGLING SKETCHES. By ANDREW | Narrative of Recent Travel in Kashmir, Western Tibet, 


§ : Baltistan, Gilgit, and the adjoining Countries. By 
LANG. With 20 Illustrations by W. Brown Murdoch. E, F. KNIGHT. With a Map and 64 Illustrations, 


ee ne ae 
Now ready, price Sixpence. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE.—Frsruvary. 


AN ARRANGED MARRIAGE. By Dorornra GeRakD, | J"ERDINAND de LESSEPS and the SUEZ and PANAMA 
Author of “ Lady Baby,” &c. Chaps. 11-13. CANALS. By W. H,. Wueecer, 


ENGLISH SEAMEN in the SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 


§;:AN STEFANO: 9 Ballad of the Bold “ Menelaus,.” By 
Lecture VII, By J, A, Frovupe. , ee ee asenl ? 


Henry Newvo tt, 


“HALFWAY between the STILE#.” By Mrs, Mo.es- ONLY KITTY 
WORTH, | WaALFrorD, 


THE DREAM of the PSYCHOMETER. By May Kenpact. | 1\T THE SIGN of the SHIP. by Anvrew Lane. 


a “ Kodak” of London Life. By L. B. 


4 





Lonpon: LONGMANS, GREEN & GQ, 
NEW YORK: 15 Eé S81 I6ex STREET. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


THE AMERICAN COMMON- 


WEALTH, Ry the Right Hon. JAMES BRYCE, M.P. 
In 2 yols. Vol. Li. ‘Third Edition. Completely Re- 
vised throughout, with additional Chapters. Extra 
crown S8yo, 12s, @d, (Vol. L., extra crown 8yo, 12s, 6d.) 


MEMOIR of SIR A. C. RAMSAY 


By Sir ARCHIBALD GEIKI£, F.R.S., Director- 
General of the Geological Survey of Great Britain and 
Ireland, With Portraits, 8vo, 12s. 6d, net. 

TIMES,—“ The volume is in every sense a valuoble con- 
tribution to the history of contemporary science, while its 
intrinsic interest and its skill of presentation will commend 
it to a wide circle of general readers.”’ 

DAILY NEWS, —“ The Memoir is worthy both of Ramsay 
and his biographer....... His book contains no unnecessary 
detail, and his story proceeds smoothly and rapidly from 
first page to last.” 


“CASTLE RACKRENT” and 


“THE ABSENTEE.” By MARIA EDGEWORTH., 
Illustrated by Miss Chris. Hammond. With an Intro- 
duction by Mrs, THACKERAY RITCHIE. Crown 
8vo, 3s. 6d, 

This is the first volume of the Illustrated Standard Novels. 
The next volumes, to be published at intervals of a month. 
will be: “ Japhet in Search of a Father,” by Captain 
Marryat, illustrated by Mr. Henry M. Brock, with an Intro- 
duction by Mr. David Hannay ; and “ Tom Cringle’s Log,” 
by Michael Scott, illustrated by Mr, J. Ayton Symington, 
with an Introduction by Mr, Mowbray Morris. 


THE RALSTONS. By F. Marion 


CRAWFORD. 2 vols., globe 8vo, 12s. 

DAILY NEWS.—* The book is admirably written ; it con- 
tains passages full of distinction ; it is instinct with intensity 
of purpose ; the characters are drawn with a living touch; 
the narrative moyes without pau e or falter from crisis 
to crisis,” 


ENGLISH PROSE.—Selections, 


with Critical Introductions by Vavious Writers, and 
General Introductions to each Period, Edited by 
HENRY CRAIK. In 5 vols., crown 8vo, 7s. 64, each 
Volume, 
Vor. IV.—THE KIGHTRENTH CENTURY. 
TIMES.—‘ Well sustains the high character of its pre- 
decessors, and attests not less conspicuously the literary 
skill and judgment of the editor and his colleagues,” 


ESSAYS and STUDIES. By 


JOHN CHURTON COLLINS. 8vo, 9s, net. 


A CONFESSION of FAITH. 


By AN UNORTHODOX BELIEVER. Feap. 8yo, 


3s. 6d. 
CATALOGUE of LANTERN 


SLIDES to ILLUSTRATE FYFFE'S “ HISTORY of 
GREECE.” With Notes on their Use. By Rev, T. 
FIELD, M.A., Head Master of the King’s School, Can 
terbury. Pot svo, 6d., sewed, 


MUSSEL CULTURE and the 


BAIT SUPPLY, with reference more especially to 
Scotland. Ry W. L. CALDERWOOD, F.R.S.E. Crown 


STEAM and the MARINE 


STEAM ENGINE. By JOHN YEO, Fleet Engineer, 
Royal Navy; Instructor in Steam and Marine Kngineer- 
ing at the Royal Naval College. With Illustrations, 
Medium vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


THE GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES. 
NEW VOLUME. 


POEMS by ROBERT SOUTHEY 


Chosen and Arranged by EDWARD DOWDEN, Pot 
8vo, 2s. Gd, net. 


MACMILLAN’S ENGLISH CLASSICS. 
NEW VOLUME, 


BURKE.—Speeches on American 


Taxation; on Conciliation with America ; and Letter 
to the Sheriffs of Bristel. Edited, with Introduction 
and Notes, by F. G. SELBY, M.A., Principal and 
Professor of Logic and Moral Philosophy, Deccan Col- 
lege, Poona. Globe Svo, 3s, 6d. 


MACMILLAN & ©O., LONDON. 
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Now ready, price 6d 


THE BOOKMAN 


For FEBRUARY. 
Tllustrations, 
ROBERT LOUIS. STEVENSON'S READER E, and VIEW of 
[A MOUNTAIN where he is BURIEI 
PICTURES of LITERARY HAMPSTEAD 
PORTRAIT of MISS CHRISTINA ROSSETTI 


PRINCIPAL LITERARY CONTENTS, 

IN ACCOUNT with TIME. By Erxest Rapronp. 

ALONE. By Sir Geonoe Dovenas, Bart. 

ON SOME TALES of MR. KIPLING’S. By 8. R. Crockett. 

SOME REMINISCENCES of CHRISTINA ROSSETTI. By Katu- 
ARINE HInKSON, 

AN TA ECRITIC The Rev. WILLIAM BARRY. D.D. 
ERARY ASSOCIATIONS of HAMPSTEAD: Jack Straw’s Castle 
and Wildwood Cottage. By W. Ronertson Nicont. 

FROM an UNPUBLISHED FRENCH ESSAY of CHARLOTTE 
BRONTE, 

THE MURDER of DARNLEY. By D. Hay Fiemine. 

NEW BOOKS—NEWS NOTES—NOVEL NOTES—The BOOKMAN'S 
TABLE—THE BOOKSELLER, &c. 

London: HODDER & STOUGHTON, 27, Paternoster Row. 


Now ready, for FEBRUARY, price 1s, 


THE EXPOSITOR. 


Edited by the Rey. W. ROBERTSON NICOLL, M A., LL.D. 
CONTENTS. 
PROBLEMS of the PROPHETIC LITERATURE.—T. ISAIAH. 
By Rey. Prof. T. K. CHEYNE, D.D- 


THE PERSON of ¢ HiRisT a Problem in the Philosophy of Religion 
y Rev, Principal A. M. FAIRBAIRN, DD 
JEREMIAH and his MESSAGE,.—I1. His Times 
By Rev. J AMES STALKER, DD 
THE FORESIGHT of FAITIL. 
By Rev. JOHN WATSON, M.A 


PROFESSOR F. BLASS on the TWO EDITIONS of ACTS 
By Prof. W. M,. RAMSAY, D.C. L. 
UF the NATURE of y AITH, particularly in its RELATION to 
BIGHT and REASON 
By Rey, J. w. DIGGLE, M.A., Hon, © enen of Liverpest 
URVEY of RECENT BIBLICAL Lath RATURE 
By Kev. Prof. M ARCUS DODS, D.D. 
*.* The JANUARY No. of the Expositor commences the 
FIFTH SERIES, Copy sent post free, 1s, 
London :; HODDE R & STOUGHTON, 27, Paternoster Row. 


Price ONE SHILLING net ; lds. per annum, post free 


THE INVESTORS’ REVIEW. 


Edited by A. J. WILSON. 
Contents of FEBRU es NUMBER 

THE IMMINENT DANGER of ITALY. 

THE UNITED STATES CURRENCY MESS 

BRITISH INVESTMENTS in CANADA. 

CHILIAN INDUSTRLES—COAL and LUMBER. 

HINTS and MEMORANDA for INVESTORS :— 
Cripple Creek Gold Field, Colorado—Californian Fruit Farming— 
The Ruin of Newfoundland —Se uthern Railway Fares and the 
South-Eastern Chairmanship—Mr. Justice Vaughan-Williams on 
Directorial and Auditorial Responsibility—The Indian Cotton and 
Excise Duties Squabble—A “ Royal “Assent” Iegal matiesy 
Loan—A few South-African Gold Mines—London Bank and Dis- 
count omenny Dividends—The Baring Assets Remainders—A 
“ Wild West ” Canadian Railway Project. 


COMPANY NOTES:— 
The De benture | Corporation Limited—The Exp oration Company, 
Limited—The Colchester Brewing C ompany, Limited—The Anglo- 
Argentine Bank—The Costa Rica Railway € aac 


&e. &e. 


London : 29, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


FEBRUARY, 1895, ONE SHILLING, 


THE NEW REVIEW. New Series. 
Edited by W. E. HENLEY. 
CONTENTS 
Ii. B. MARRIOTT WATSON 
KATHARINE TYNAN. 
DAVID HANNAY. 


The Quandary of the Bishop, 
The Gardener, 
The Teaching of Naval History. 


(. F. KEARY. India: Lmpressions, 
MARCEL SCITWOD. R.L.S 
“ OUTIS” The Great Democratic Joke. 


FE. H. PEARCE 
JOUN O'NEILL 
H. B. DONKIN. 
ALICE MEYNELL Christina Rossetti. 
H. G. WELLS The Time Machine. 
London: Wittiam Hetwemany, 21, Bedford Street, W.C. 


Christ's Hospital. 
The Last Conquest of China. 
The New Cure. 








Just published, Svo, 7s, Gd. net, 


THE LAST ABBOT OF GLASTONBURY 
AND HIS COMPANIONS: 


AN HISTORICAL SKETCH 
By FRANCOIS AIDAN GASQUET, D.D., 0.S.B. 


Author of “The Great Pestilence (A.D. 1348-9), 
commonly known as The Black Death.” 


Loxpox; SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, 


Will be Published early in February. 


Large fcap. quarto, 872 pages, cloth, red edges, 7s. 6d. ; half-Persian, 10s. 6d ; 
half-morocco flexible, 12s. 6d. 


THE STUDENT'S ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 


By JOHN OGILVIE, LL.D. 
NEW EDITION, THOROUGHLY REVISED and GREATLY AUGMENTED, 


Edited by CHARLES ANNANDALE, M.A., LL.D., 
Editor of the New Edition of ‘‘ The Imperial Dictionary.” 
Illustrated by nearly Eight Hundred Magravings on Wood. 


*,* Detailed Prospectus, with Specimen Pages, sent post-free on application, 








Lonpon : BLAOKIE & SON, Luarrsp, Ow Batter. 
Invested Funds ms oe ..» £4,700,000 


NATIONAL BgZizes cococ 7 Semee 
ror Mutua PROVIDENT ?die‘a2tcance. 
Life Assurance. | N ST | T U Tl O N. 


PROFITS.—The whole are divided amongst the Assured. Already divided, £4,600,000. 
At the division in 1892 there were nearly eight hundred Policies in respect of which not only were the Premiums 


entirely extinguished, but also Annuities were granted or Cash Bonuses paid, whilst in the case of many Policies the 
original sums assured are now more than doubled by the Bonus Additions, Applications for Agencies invited. 


48, Gracechurch ‘Street, SOR, E. C. . " ARTHU R SMITHER, Actuary and Secretary: 











; Just ready, 1 “ 7s. Gd. 
BLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE. pus. SPEEOH of MAN and HOLY 


No, 952.— FEBRUARY, 1895,——2s. 6d. WRIT. The Nature, History, Incidents and Theories of 
A Scientific Argument useful to the Jew and the 
MR. GLADSTONE WRITES: 


“TI desire to thauk the author of ‘The Speech of Man’ for his in- 
teresting volume, which I am reading with great interest.” 


Language. 


CONTENTS. Christian. 


THE END OF A CHAPTER. 
A CURLOUS LOTTERY. 
A CONGESTED DISTRICT. } 
THE SCOUT'’S BOY. 
THE FANCIES OF A BELIEVER. Gee, ees Eee, 
HOM 8 FROM 7aR HILL. Br Z Rowertson Nicout. POP PULAR EDITION, WITH PORTRAIT. 
; ong prlinnenat roa aaa a 
K ) 0 ’ : 

THE NAVAL WAR IN THE EAST. By W. Lairp CLowss. | JOSEPH MAZZINI : a Memoir by E, A. V., 
GENERAL BOULANGER: Aw Ussecr-Lessox in Faencu Pouitics. pn lah oar aes aaa ” 
A CHANGE OF TSARS. a ee — wie 

SPT CHE aT LSI Lonpon: ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, Pvs.isaeks, 

WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Epixevurcu anv Lonpon. 21 anp 22, Furnivat Srreat, E,C, ; and all Booksellers. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. NEW WORK BY DR. MACLAREN, D.D. 
ENGLAND and the ( snainnn a ENSIN YSTEM. B Crown 8vo, cloth boards, price 5s., post free. 
ENGLA? an » GO NBURG LICENSING SYSTEM. B 

Enwix Goapar.. *\ THE WEARIED CHRIST, and other 
THE NOVELS of MR. HALL CAINE. By George Sarstsavey. Sermons. By Rev. ALEXANDER SAC LAREN, D.D. 
TURKEY and ARMENIA. By Ricuarp Davey. —— 
say bering se ORGANIC EVOLUTION.—I. By Atreev BR. London: ALEXANDER & Suurmrno, Furival Street, E.c 
ANCESTOR WORSHIP in CHINA. By R. S. Guypry. iain: sain ire ' 
LONDON PEN and GOWN inthe SIXTIES and SINCE. By T. H. 8. SCALES we. B A N K, 

Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, I 


ee BULRKEBECKE 
| POA een ton oENT INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS 


SLDELIG HITS on SOCTALISM— 
1. BELGLAN SOCIALISM By HL. G ee C.LE. 
2 EXPERIMENTS by ¢ ‘OLONIS ATLON By Epwaap Satmoy. stn pny A 
S 0 ole 
WOMAR snd SUCIALISN. By D. Kane Kedous. | “BWo. per CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the minimum 
By W. L. Courtsey. monthly balances, when not drawn below 
STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES 1 a and sold. 








A NOTE on L[BSEN’S “LITTLE EYOLF.” 
THE a in 1954 and 1804 By General Sir Evetyy Woop’ 
G.C.B., V.C, 


THE HEART of LIFE. Chaps. XIL.—XVIL._ By W. H. Matuocs- SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 


CuAPMAN & ‘Haut, Ltd, London. For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives small sumson 
~ — deposit, and allows Interest monthly on each completed £1 


To H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. | BIRKBECK RUILDING SOCIETY. 
BRAND & CO.’S Al SAUCE, | BOW om Two uviNEAd PER MOST. 
Sou PS, PRESERVED — PROVISIONS BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 
POTTED MEATS, and YORK and GAME 


The BIRKBECK ALMANAC K, with full particulars, post free 


How TO PURCHASE A PLOT _ LAND 
PIES. Also, FRANCIS RAV ENSCROFT, Manager. 


]QS8SENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 

(['URTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 
GPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. GRATEFUL- COMFORTING. 
CAUTION—BEWARE a3 , MITATIONS. 


11, LITTLE STANHOPE - STREET, C O C O A 
MAYFA 


R, W. BOILING WATER OR MILK. 


BREAKFAST OR SUPPER. 


EPPS'‘S 





KENT & CO., Liwirgp, 
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T. & T.GLARK’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
PROF. BURTON'S SYNTAX of the MOODS 


and TENSES in NEW TESTAMENT GREEK. 8vo, 5s. 6d. net. 


PROF. A. B BRUCE'S ST. PAUL'S CON- 


CEPTION of CHRISTIANITY. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


PROF. SCHULTZ’S OLD TESTAMENT 
THEOLOGY. The Religion of Revelation in its _Pre-Christian 
Stage of Development. Authorised Translation. By Prof. 
PATERSON, D.D., Edinburgh. Second English Edition. 2 vols, 
8vo, 18s. net. 


PROF. W. BEYSCHLAG’S NEW TESTA- 
MENT THEOLOGY ; or, Historical Account of the Teaching of 
Jesus, and of Primitive Christianity according to the New Testa- 
ment Sources. Authorised Translation. 2 vols., 8vo, 18s. net. 


PROF. GODET’S INTRODUCTION to the 
NEW TESTAMENT. “The Epistles of St. Paul.” Authorised 
Translation. 12s. 61. net. 
Edinburgh: T. & T. Cuark, 38, George Street. 
Now Reapy, for FEBRUARY, price Sixrence. 
Epir —Rev. JAS. HASTINGS, M.A. 
Contexts include :—Editor’s Notes of Recent Exposition—Dr. Stalker 
on the Parable of Zechariah—Twenty Misused Texts of Scripture, by 
M. D.—AugusiDillmann. by Principal Whitton Davies—The Theology 
of Romans, by Rev. A. C. Headlam, Oxford—Hebrew Prophecy aud 
Modern Criticism, by Rev. F. H. Woods, Oxford—The E, T. Guild of 
Bible Study—At the Literary Table—Point and Illustrations, &c., &c. 
“This delightfully edited journal continues on its breezy way. Every 
number brings something fresh to its readers.”"—Prof. WarrieLp, D.D, 
Edinburgh: T. & T. Cuark, 38, George Street. 





MUDIE’S 
SELECT 
LIBRARY 
peeaaaaaes, 


Be EXPORTEBS, 


B%° BINDERS, 
AND 
a. 


he. FRENCH, ITALIAN, GERMAN, 
AND SPANISH BOOKS, 


ye LARGEST STOCK in the WORLD. 


yoo SELECT LIBRARY, Limited. 

30 TO 34, NEW OXFORD STREET, 

94] BROMPTON ROAD, S.W., and 

why, 

4&. QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C., 
9 LONDON; 


And 10 to 12, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER. 





Now ready, price 12s. 6d. 


(THE POETICAL WORKS of JAMES 


THOMSON (“B. V.”). 
THE CITY of DREADFUL NIGHT, 
VANE'S STORY. VOICE from the NILE. 


AND 
WEDDAH and OM-EL-BUNAIN. POETICAL REMAINS. 
By JAMES THOMSON (“B. V.”). 
Edited by BERTRAM DOBELL. With a Memoir of the Author. 
2 vols., crown 8vo. 

J. Apptxetox Sywoxps on James Thomson :—“ Duriag the last few 
weeks I have been studying the poetry and prose of James Thomson, a 
very remarkable writer, who lived at the bottom of the deep sea of 
oblivion. But there is no English poet now living, except Tennyson, 
Browning, Swinburne, and Morris, who comes near him ; and he has 
qualities which ‘raise him to a level at least w'th these, though he is 
hot so all round as any one of them ™ (“ Memoirs of Symonds,” Vol. II., 
Pp. 229-30), 





London: Reeves & Tvrner, Wellington Strect. 


—_. —— 





In 3 vols., 12mo, cloth, 12s. 


THE HISTORY of KING ARTHUR 
and the KNIGHTS of the ROUND TABLE. 
Compiled by Sir T. MALORY. Edited from the Edition of 1634, 
with Introduction and Notes, by T. WRIGHT. Third Edition. In 
the “ Library of Old Authors Series.” 


DAVID NUTT, 
270-271, Strand. 


THE CLASSICAL REVIEW. 


Vol, IX, FEBRUARY, 1895. No. I., 3s, net. 


J. COOK WILSON. Testimonia for the Text of Aristotle’s 
Nicomachean Ethics, for the Metaphysics and for the 
Posterior Analytics. 

A, H. J. GREENIDGE. The Procedure of the Provocatio, 

W. E. HEITLAND. Notes on the Text of Lucan, 

W. T. LENDRUM, On Parallels in Milton and Pindar, 

R. Y. TYRRELL. On Parallels in Milton and Pindar, 

G. F. HILL. On Descriptive Names of Animals in Greece. 

C. M. MULVANY. On the Enclitic Ne, 

A. E. HOUSMAN. The Manuscripts of Propertius, 

SHORTER NOTES. 

REVIEWS :— 

Schenkl's Epictetus, J. B. MAYOR. 

Schenkl’s Collation of the Bodleian MS, W. M. 
LINDSAY, 

Lafaye on Catullus. ROBINSON ELLIS. 

Tyrrell and Purser’s Letters of Cicero, Vol. IV. G. E. 
JEANS, 

Gudeman’s Dialogus of Tacitus. H. FURNEAUX. 

Blaydes’ Adversaria in Fragmenta Graecorum Tragicorun, 
L. CAMPBELL. 

Earle’s A/cestis, E, B. ENGLAND, 

Page’s Aeneid 1.-VI, H. ELLERSHAW. 

Shorter Notices. 

Bérard on the Mythology of Arcadia, HK. E. SIKES. 

Editions of Hyperides by Kenyon and by Blass, J. E. 
SANDYS. 

Belling on Tibullus. J. P, POSTGATE., 

D. B. MONRO on the Modes of Greek Music, 

R. C, JEBB. Notice of Sir Charles Newton. 

G. C. W. WARR. In Memoriam Caroli Newton, 

ARCHAEOLOGY :— 

JANE E, HARRISON on some points in Furtwingler's 
Theories regaraing the Parthenon, and on the 
Translation by E. Sellers, : 

MONTHLY RECORD. 

SUMMARIES of PERIODICALS. 

*,* The Subscription to Vol, IX, of the Classical Review 

(13s, 6d, net post free) now due, 


A Reply. 


LATEST PUBLICATIONS. 


GENESIS and SEMITIC TRADI- 


TION. By J. D. DAVIS, Professor of 
Semitic Philology and Old Testament History 
at Princeton. Crown 8vo, 150 pp., numerous 
Illustrations, cloth, uncut, 4s. 6d. 


An INQUIRY into the SOURCES 
of the HISTORY of the JEWS ia SPAIN. 
By JOSEPH JACOBS. Demy 8vo, xl. and 264 
pp., cloth, uncut, 4s. net (4s. 6d. post free), 


*,* Comprises a List of Documents Relating to 
Jewish Affairs in the Archives of Alcala de 
Henares — Barcelona — Madrid — Manresa —Pam- 
plona—Simancas. An Alphabetical List with dates 
of Spanish Jewish Writers (running to 38 pp.)— 
An Alphabetical List of Spanish Towns with 
Jewish Writers (12 pp.)—A Spanish Jewish Biblio- 
graphy (32 pp. closely printed), and full Indices 
Nominum et Locorum. 


STUDIES of DEATH. Romantic 
Tales by ERIC (Count Srenzocx’. With 
Designed Cover by Aymer Vallance. Minurcule 
Ato. In case, net 3s. 6d. 


THE AMBER WITCH. By 
WILLIAM MEINHOLD. Translated by 
Lady DUFF GORDON. With Introduction 
by JOSEPH JACOBS, and Illustrations by 
Philip Burne-Jones. Printed by Constable, 
and bound in amber buckram, gilt top, 7s. 64. 


COSTUMEofCOLONIAL TIMES 


By ALICE MOORE EARLE. 16mo, 280 pp., 





Loudon ; Reeves & Tvaser, First F or, 5, Wellington treet, W.C. 





Now ready, in demy 8vo, strongly bound in buckram 
and printed on good paper, with broad margin 
for Notes and Additions, price £1 73. 6d. net. 


THE NEW (8rn) VOLUME OF 


BOOK 
PRICES 
CURRENT. 


Being a Record of the Prices at which Books have 
been Sold at Auction, with the Titles and Descrip- 
tions in full, the Catalogue Numbers, and the 
Names of the Purchasers, from December, 1893, to 
November, 1894. 


** Valuable to booksellers, and still more so to 
book buyers.’’— Athenaeum. 


‘* The practical utility of such a record will be 
better appreciated by those who have been accus- 
tomed to consult such guides as Lowndes and 
Brunet with a feeling that their information, 
though in great part obsolete, is at least much 
better than no information at all.’’—Daily News. 


*,* A few copies only of some of the earlier 
Volumes are left. Vol I is quite out of print. 


The published price of the ANT'T- 
WUARY ts now reduced from One 
Shilling to SIXPENCE. The shape 
of the Magazine, however, is uniform 
with the old series. 


THE ANTIQUARY: 


AN ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE DEVOTED 
TO THE STUDY OF THE PAST. 


For 1895. 


With the number for January, 1895, the ANTI- 
QUARY entered on the Sixteenth Year of its ago, 
and began the Thirty-first Volume. Several im- 
provements are introduced. Better and smoother 
paper is used, in order to give clearer impressions 
of Illustrations. The latter are increased in number 
in proportion to the letterpress, so as to give the 
ANTIQUARY a more distinct position asa high- 
class Iliustrated Journal of Antiquities. At the 
same time the price is reduced to one-half of what 
it has been, and the ANTIQUARY will, for the 
future, be issued at SIXPENCE A NUMBER. 
The managers of the Magazine trust that these 
changes will prove to be generally acceptable. 


The ANTIQUARY will also endeavour not only 
to retain the position it has earned as the leading 
English Archeological Magazine of the day, but, 
if possible, to become of even more service to the 
study of Archiology in the future as time goes on. 


The FEBRUARY NUMBER is row veady, and contains— 
NOTES of the MONTH, 

QUARTERLY NOTES on ROMAN BRITAIN, 
By F. Haverfield, M.A., F.S.A. 

FURTHER NOTES on MANX FOLK-LORE, 
Moore, M.A, 

ON SOME ENGRAVINGS of ST. ALSAN’S ABBEY, 
By F. G. Kitton. (lLllustrated.) 

NOTES on ARCH “OLOGY in PROVINCIAL MUSEUMS, 
No. XXXIX, The Warrington Museum. By J, Ward, 
F.S.A. 

ON SOME PIECES of TRISH ECCLESIASTICAL PLATE, 
By D. Alleyne Walter. (Ilustrated.) 
COLCHESTER and CAMULODUNUM.,. 
PUBLICATIONS and PROCEEDINGS 
LOGICAL SOCIETIES, 

REVIEWS and NOTICES of NEW BOOKS :—“t The Com- 
plete Works of Geoffrey Chaucer’’—‘‘ A Glossary of 
the Terms Used in Heraldry”’—‘‘Old English Em- 
broidery : its Technique and Symbolism ’—“t Abstracts 
of Protocols of the Town Clerks of Glasgow ’—** Costume 
of Colonial Times.”’ 

SHORT NOTES and CORRESPONDENCE, 


No, XVI, 


By A. W. 


of ARCH AO- 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62, Patrernosrer Row, 


LONDON, 





brecade cloth, 5s net. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 
LIstT. 


New ready, price One Shilling. 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE 


FEBRUARY, 1895) contains, among other Articles of interest :— 
ae Y JEAN'S VAGARIES. — (Conclusion) — LETTERS of 
4¢ AnD FITZGERALD to FANNY KEMBLE, 1871-1883.— 
Us 1 » REFORMATION, —THE GIRL who 
ERIE iE INTS.—A BR: ‘E of LIONS.—AN UN- 
PUBLISHED PAGE in MADAGASCAR aeons. —ON 
CUI RIO HUNTING jin C HINA—A HIGHER LAW, &c. 


NEW WORKS. 


THIRD EDITION, 


A MEMOIR of MRS. 
WOOD, Author of “ East Lynne,” &. By CHARLES 
W. WOOD. In 1 vol., crown 8vo, with 3 Portraits 
and 64 Lllustrations, 6s, 

“ One of the most interesting volumes of the season. The 
Memorials are intensely interesting throughout, and give 
us, without the slightest attempt at over-glorification, a 
faithful and delightful picture of one who, if her books are 
noble and good, was as truly noble and good in her daily 
walk and conversation.” —The Liberal, 


NOW READY. 


. 

NOLLEKENS and his TIMES. 
By JOHN THOMAS SMITH, formeriy Keeper of 
the Prints and Drawings in the British Museum. 
Edited by EDMUND GOSSE, In 1 vol., demy 8vo, 
with Portrait, 15s. 

“*Those who delight in vagrant anecdote of Hogarth and 
Reynolds, Johnson and Fielding, Garrick and Quin, and 
Gainsborough and Wilson, will find in these pages a never- 
tailing source of entertainment.’’— Realm, 


NOW READY. 


FORTY YEARS at the POST 
OFFICE, 1850-1890. Personal Narrative, By 
FREDERIC K E, SAINES C.B. In 2 vols., large 
crown 8vo, with Diagrams, ke. +» 218, 

“A valuable record of work done, by one who was him- 
self behind the scenes, and a storehouse of anecdote and 
reminiscence,”—Daily Telegraph. 

SECOND EDITION. 

A MEMOIR of MRS. AUGUS- 
TUS CRAVEN, Author of “Le Récit d’une Seur.”’ 
With Extracts from her Diaries and Correspondence, 
By MARIA CATHERINE BISHOP, In 2 vel. aueue 
8vo, with Portraits of Mrs. Craven, 21s, 

NOW READY. 


The LIVES of JAMES HOLMES 
and JOHN VARLEY. By ALFRED THOMAS STORY, 
Author of “* The Life of John Linnell.” In 1 vol., 
demy 8vo, 14s. 

“Lovers of art will find much in this volume to charm 
them; but, happily, it can also be recommended to the 
general reader, who will delight in the racy anecdotes with 
which it abounds,”’— (lobe, 


NOW READY 


MEMOIRS of an AUTHOR. By 
PERCY FITZGERALD, M.A., F.S.A., Author of 
“Recreations of a Literary Man,” “The Lives of the 
Sheridans,”’ &c. In 2 vols., demy 8vo, with Portrait, 28s, 

“The author gossips in a light and agreeable way about 
notable people he has known and noteworthy incidents 

which have come under his observation in the couree of a 

singularly active and remarkably varied literary career. 

The whole book is eminently readable and entertaining,” 

Daily News, 


NEW EDITIONS. 
Vol, TV. Now Ready. Vol. V. will be published on the 
Ist of March. 


The HISTORY of the FRENCH 
REVOLUTION (1789-1800), By LOUIS ADOLPHE 
THIERS. Translated by FREDERICK SHOBERL. 
New Edition, with 50 Illustrations on Steel. In 5 vols,, 
demy 8vo, price 9s. each, 

Vol. IV. Vol. V. will be published on the 
ist of March, 


THE HISTORY of ROME, from 
the Earliest Times to the Reign of Angee. By 
THEODOR MOMMSEN, Translated by WILLIAM 
PURDIE DICKSON, D.D., LL.D. New and Cheaper 

Kdition, revised. In 5 vols., crown 8vo0, price 7a, 6d, each, 


NEW NOVELS. 


NOW READY. 


A PARSON at BAY. By Hanotp 


VALLINGS, Author of “ The Transgression of Terence 
Clancy,” Xc. In 1 vol., crown 8yo, 6s, 


NOW READY. 


LADY JEAN’S VAGARIES. In 


1 vol., crown 8vo, 6s. 

“We hope that the hand which wrote this charming 
story (charming is really the right word here, and is not 
called in to do duty faute de mieux) will not be idle in the 
future,”—Daily Chronicle. 

NOW READY. 


CORNISH DIAMONDS. By 
ELIZABETH GODFREY, Author of “’Twixt Wocd 
and Sea,’’ &c. In 2 vols., er wn Sv. 





HENRY 


Now Realy. 


Ricnarp BentiEy & Son, New Burlington Street 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 





SOME NEW VOLUMES 


PUBLISHED BY 


CASSELL & COMPANY. 


MR. SALA'S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
Life and Adventures of 


George Augustus Sala. 


Written by Himself. 
8vo, 328. 























In Iwo Vols., demy 


THE NEW ADVENTURE STORY BY MR. 
BLOUNDELLE-BURTON. 
The 


Hispaniola Plate 
(1683-1893). 


By JOHN BLOUNDELLE-BURTON, Author 
of “The Desert Ship,” &c. 6s. [Now Ready 


MR. HERBERT COMPTON’S NEW STORY. 
A Free Lance in a Far 


Land, 


By HERBERT COMPTON, Author of “A 
King’s Hussar.” 6s. [Now Rady 






































MR. MANVILLE FENN’S NEW STORY. 
‘¢The Queen’s Scarlet: ” 


Being the Adventures and Misadventares of 
Sir Richard Frayne. By GEORGE MAN. 
VILLE FENN. With Eight Full-page 
Illustrations ed A. Monier-Smith, 5s. 











King’s Diary. 


By PERCY WHITE, Author of “ Mr. Bailey- 
Martin.” Ready shortly. 160 pages, cloth, 
Is, 4d. 


> 











COMPLETION IN EIGHT VOLUMES OF 
CASSELL’S NEW CYCLOPADIA. 


Cassell’s Storehouse of 


























General Information. 
Fully Illustrated with High-class Wood 


Engravings, and with Maps and Coloured 
Plates. Complete in Eight Vols. 5s. each. 


“Up to date in every particular.” 
Observer. 


— National 


*.* A Prospectus, giving a List of Subjects and 
Contributors, s:nt post free on application. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, LtmMirep, 
Lupoate Hitt, Lonpon. 





MESSRS. HUTCHINSON’S LIST. 


Three Editions baiteg been exhausted, a FOURTH 
EDITION is ready this day of RITA'S New 
Novel: 


PEG THE RAKE. In 8 vols. 
A NEW NOVEL BY A NEW WRITER. 
INTO the HIGHWAYS and HEDGES. By 


F, F. MONTRESOR. In crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. 


(This day. 
CHEAP EDITION. 
MEMOIRS TO SERVE FOR 

THE HISTORY of NAPOLEON I. From 
1802 to 1815. By his Private Secretary, Baron CLAUDE 
FRANCOIS DE MENEVAL. The work completed by 
the addition of hitherto Unpublished Documents. 
Translated and fully Annotated by ROBERT H. 
SHERARD. In 3 vols., demy 8vo, cloth gilt and gilt 
top (about 1,400 pp.), with Autograph Letters and 
Photogravure Portraits, 7s. 6d. per volume. 


NEW ROMANCE at | oe AUTHOR OF “I FORBID 
E BANNS.” 


THE SECRET Pr the COURT. A Romance 


of Life and Death. By FRANKFORT MOORE. In 
crown €vo, cloth gilt, with 17 full-page and other Illus- 
trations by G. H. Edwards, 3s, 6d 


A CHEAP EDITION OF B. L. FARJEON'S NEW 
AARON the JEW. In cloth gilt, 6s. 


“ Aaron isa mostengaging figure. Nothing loftier, purer, 
sweeter can be imagined than the beautiful tie which unites 
him to his gentle, true-hearted Rachel.” — Globe. 


A NEW ANONYMOUS NOVEL. 
PASSION’S PUPPETS. In crown 8vo, cloth 


gilt, 6s, (Immediately, 
CHEAP EDITION, 


A JOURNALIST’S NOTE-BOOK. By F. 
FRANKFORT MOORE. In demy 8vo, elcth gilt, with 
Photogravure Portrait of the Author, 6s. 

The Times says:—‘‘ The author is a raconteur of unde- 
niable humour, Unquestionably those in search of a racy 
and entertaining book will find something to satisfy them 
in Mr. Moore’s volume.”’ 

CHEAP EDITION. 

MIDDLE TEMPLE TABLE TALK. With 
Some Talk about the Table itself. By W. G. THORPE, 
F.S.A. In demy 8yo, cloth gilt, with Photogravure 
Portraits, 63. [Next week. 

The Academy says : —‘“‘ Mr, Thorpe is not only a narrator 
of the good things of other people, he is a humourist him- 
self. A book which no one can find too long. Vip into this 
table talk when you will, and you will find something 
amusing, something interesting.” 


MILES’S STANDARD ELOCUTIONIST. 
With Articles by CLIFFORD HARRISON and LEN- 
NOX BROWNE, and over 500 Pieces, selected from the 
best Authors by A. H. MILES, In large crown 8vo, 
half-bound leather and gilt, 640 pages, 3s. 6d. 

“The best all-round book that we have yet seen placed 
at the service of elocutionists.””—School Board Chronicle. 
“ The heart and voice of the reciter should be lifted up 
by the mere contemplation of this volume,”’ 
[Saturday Review. 
“Tn all respects a great advance on any other book of its 
kind,”— Avex. Watson, 


FOURTEENTH EDITION. 
A YELLOW ASTER. By Iota. In crown 
8vo, cloth gilt, 6s, 


Three Thousand Copies of this Novel were sold in three- 
volume fori. 


HUTCHINSON’S SELECT NOVELS. In 
uniform crown 8vo, handsome cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. each. 

The CUCKOO in the NEST. By Mrs, OrrpeHant. 

The TRAGEDY of IDA NOBLE. By W. Crarxk Russet. 

A MARRIAGE CEREMONY. By Apa CamBripGe. 

The STORY of an AFRICAN FARM. By Otivgs Scureginer. 

The HERITAGE of LANGDALE. By Mrs. ALEXANDER. 
Nearly One Hundred Thousand Copies of these Novels 


have been sold. 
SECOND EDITION. 
ONE THOUSAND and ONE ANECDOTES, 


Illustrations. Incidents, Episodes, Yarns, Stories, 
Adventures, Practical Jokes, Witticisms, Epigrams, and 
Bon-Mots, gathered from all sources, old and new. 

Edited by A. H. Miles, In crown 8vo, handsome cloth 
gilt, bevelled boards, 3s. 6d. 


FRANKFORT MOORE'S NOVELS. 


In crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s, each. 


I FORBID THE BANNS. Eighth Edition. 
A GREY EYE OR SO. Eighth Edition. 
DAIREEN. Second Edition. 


London: HUTCHINSON & CO., Paternoster Row. 
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No. 1/87, New Series. 


Tax Epiror cannot undertake to return, or 
to correspond with the writers of, rejected 
manuscript. 

It is particularly requested that all business 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
§c., may be addressed to the PusLiIsHER, 
and not to the Eviror. 





LITERATURE. 


John Addington Symonds. <A Biography. 
Compiled and edited by Horatio I. 
Brown. With Portraits and other Illus- 
trations. In 2 Vols. (Nimmo.) 


Ir is difficult for any one who knew John 
Addington Symonds to write critically about 
this biography, due to the zealous expedi- 
tion as well as the conscientious thorough- 
ness of his literary trustee and friend of 
twenty years’ standing, Mr. Horatio F. 
Brown. Symonds was one of the most 
lovable of men: brave in his outlook, 
courageous in the face of adverse and often 
disastrous circumstances, youthfully en. 
thusiastic and enthusiastically youthful, 
generous, a nature of sweet human sun- 
shine. Even casual acqaintances were wont 
to admit the charm of his personality, the 
grace and distinction of his conversation, 
the alertness of his spirit, his swift respon- 
siveness and sympathy. He was a scholar 
in the best sense of the word: a man of 
catholic culture. There has, in our time, 
been no mind more sensitive to beauty, and 
that not only in one or even in two, but in 
all the arts—in nature to an exceptional 
degree, and in human life and human 
nature to a degree still rarer. Ina word, 
Symonds was in several essential respects 
fitted to be a great writer, and certainly a 
great critic. He had a warm heart, an 
eager brain, an exquisite sensibility: his 
critical insight was often extraordinarily 
keen: and with an innate capacity for 
severe analysis he combined a trained 
synthetical faculty, which made him, poten- 
tially, one of the surest and brightest 
beacons in contemporary literature. 

Why, then, does not his name stand 
higher than it does? Why, too, is it so 
difficult to criticise this biography ? 

Let me say at once that Mr. Symonds 
was neurotic to an extent bordering on 
actual obsession. The curse of his tempera- 
ment joined hands with the curse of his 
bodily weakness: he was, from his super- 
sensitive boyhood to his supersensitive 
maturity, the victim of this alliance. If he 
were a painter, it might be said of him that 
he saw colours one or more gradations 
above their true values. In sculpture, 
his contours and lines would exceed 
the anatomical golden mean. In the 
craft of words, skilled artificer as he was, 
he seldom suspended his labour in order to 
perfect his achievement. He began his 
thinking life in untimely, if not (as they 
certainly soon became) unhealthy broodings: 
he brooded darkly as a youth, darklier as a 


~|that of James Thompson was an almost 


measure of distinction beyond his reach, or 
to his spiritual yearnings for some happy 
surety for the soul. But other men have 
suffered in this way, and yet the creative 
fire in them has sometimes even burned the 
brighter. Symonds admired the poetry of 
the author of Zhe City of Dreadful Night. 
He believed himself a brother in sorrow. 
Yet his life had its golden opportunities, its 
halcyon interludes, its happy relationships 
and interests, its honourable success; while 


unbroken procession of gloom, sorrow, 
despondency, despair, and disaster, The 
melancholia of the poet was irremedi- 
able. As I heard him say once, he 
inhaled the “sorrow of things” with every 
breath, from the moment he came into the 





world: and if ever the stars in their courses 
fought against any human being, it was in 
the instance of that unhappiest of the 
servants of song. But with Symonds it is 
different. We realise that he fed this evil 
spirit: that he pampered it, till it became, 
first, a companion, then an inalienable ally, 
and at last a tyrant. The weakness of his 
nature was its supersensitiveness on the one 
hand, its passion for introspection on the 
other. When he was visited at Davos by 
Robert Louis Stevenson, he asked his guest 
what was the dizziest height he had ever 
climbed to: what, in ali his experience, had 
made him most fearful. Stevenson replied 
(I quote only from tradition) : 

“‘The giddiest height I ever climbed was 
Mount Ego. I reached the summit and looked 
down. I have never got over that dismal 
purview. I scrambled down again igno- 
miniously, and went and idled in a sunny 
place, and swore that except as a sleepwalker I 
would never again peer over that crest.” 


Then, after a silence, he added significantly, 
‘**T wouldn’t advise anybody to do it. Some 
day one would overreach oneself, and topple 
in.” ‘ And then,” asked Symonds eagerly ? 
‘Oh, then there would be the devil to 
pay.” Stevenson had a great liking for 
Symonds, but he recognised the weakness in 
his friend. He knew that the brilliant 
historian-critic-poet was of those who are 
always on the way to several havens, but 
never fiad safe anchorage at last in any. 
If Symonds had been more fortunately 
influenced in his youth, and if his passion 
for introspection had been diverted into other 
channels of analytical enquiry: if, in a word, 
he had been more of the Oxford don (a 
creature he disliked) and less of the o’er- 
reaching poet, he would have been happier 
as a man, and, as a writer, would probably 
have concentrated his remarkable powers 
in a much narrower but a more durable 
life-work. As it was, he had to meet 
innumerable physical trials, sore discourage- 
ments, and painful half-successes; but he 
enhanced the evil of these by his inability 
to let sleeping dogs lie. Were he de- 
pressed, he would take to his journal, or to 
intimate letter-writing: and woes con- 
jectured straightway became woes of present 
sovereign moment. He indulged in the 
foolish habit of an autopsychical journal. 
He diagnosed his spiritual condition oftener 
than his mental state (which needed it 


no surcease to his intellectual cravings for a | health, where the secret of his ills lay. Let 


no young writer follow suit! This habit 
of spilling upon paper all the overflow of 
brooding egoism is deplorable from every 
point of view, even that of practice in 
intimate writing. When the disease concurs 
with so self-conscious a temperament as 
that of Symonds, the result is sure to be 
wearisome to all save tho infatuated scribe. 
Symonds’ endless flow of words, through 
these “journal” and correspondence con- 
duits, is amazing. He suffered from weak 
eyes, weak digestion, insomnia, and a score of 
intermittent ills, besides his lung-complaint, 
and heroically got through an amount of 
work enough to have exhausted the ener- 
gies of far robuster men. Yet through all 
this, and often when unfit to do any literary 
work atall, he would write ‘‘ screeds ’’ about 
his negations, and spiritual adversities, and 
the evil days that beset him. If those in- 
terminable diaries had never been written, 
what a reserve of strength he would have 
had! If he had sojourned less in the slough 
of despondency, content to skirt it with a 
wary eye, he would have been a happier 
and stronger man, as woll as one better 
equipped for a sore struggle. 

As for the biography, or rather the auto- 
biography—for to all intents that is what 
this book is, an autobiography adapted and 
otherwise edited by Mr. Horatio Brown— 
this much must be said at once, that it is a 
fascinating record. In a sense it is Symonds’s 
chief work. His J/istory of the Renaissance 
is the chronicle of a mighty movement ; this 
book is the faithful chronicle of a human 
being: and the humbler thing is ever so 
much the more difficulttodo. But, after all, 
is it a faithful chronicle? It is all true, 
unquestionably, so far as it goes. But 
Symonds loved to ignore, as well as to paint 
in dark colours; and even here the internal 
evidence goes to show that he has not given 
enough ‘‘relief’’ to his self-portraiture. 
Mr. Brown has followed hiscue. He gives 
us far more of the suffering, craving, yearn- 
ing Symonds than of the blithe, brave, 
‘* comrade of the sun’’ that he was, not less 
often. I admit that if I had not known 
Mr. Symonds I should be biassed against 
him by this biography. It would be im- 
ossible not to admire much in him—his 
ortitude, his perseverance, his buoyant 
hope and energy; but there is much else 
beside that is merely morbid, sometimes 
painfully, occasionally repellently so. In 
this respect I cannot think that Mr. Brown 
has writ all so intimate a friend might have 
done. One spring, about twelve years ago, 
I saw a fair amount of Mr. Symonds in 
Venice. I recollect one day in particular, 
some hours of which we spent on the Lido, 
for the most part recumbent on the dunes 
overlooking the Adriatic, smoking and 
chatting. One remark that was made by 
my companion is apposite here. 

‘“‘T have suffered a good deal in many ways, 
but I would go through it all again, or worse. 
For, after all, I have had more happy days 
than millions of men and women have of hours. 
And if a man has had some days of real happi- 
ness in his life, he should thank God that he 
has lived to know them. For myself, I am 
really a happy man, and was built for joy. It is 
my own fuult that I have stultified my Creator's 








man in the prime of early maturity, and 
more and more sombrely as years brought 





more), and both, oftener than his bodily 


intention.” 
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A chapter would have sufficed, in the 
second volume, for Symonds’ spiritual 
cravings. After all, he is simply one of a 
myriad. His is the common heritage. We 
are all heirs to the sorrow of the soul. It 
would surely have been better to give us 
more of his forceful life: more, too, of his 
relationship with other potent or interest- 
ing personalities. He knew many such, 
from the Master of Balliol to the latest 
wanderer Parnassus-way. Some of his letters 
to men like Stevenson, Roden Noel, and 
to several living authors, would be welcome, 
in place of many of the monotonous brood- 
ings which take up so much space. His 
name is often mentioned with that of a still 
more distinguished though less widely read 
writer upon art—art in its broader and 
nobler sense; but no two men were more 
unlike each other than John Addington 
Symonds and Walter Pater. Somewhere, 
in one of these volumes (for this biography 
is without an index, which it sorely needs), 
somewhere, Symonds says of a book by 
his fellow Oxonian, Marius the Epicurean. 
I think, that he cannot get on with it, ‘as 
Pater’s style affects me like a civet-cat.” 
The inappreciativeness was reciprocated. In 
truth, there was even less likeness between 
the late fellow of Brasenose and the late 
fellow of Magdalen than between the 
writings of Walter Pater and those of 
John Addington Symonds. 

Probably many readers of this book will 
fiad the Oxford portion the most interesting. 
Some of the anecdotes of ‘‘ dear Jowett” are 
delightful. Symonds, at any rate, was ever 
a devout and loyal worshipper of the 
great man, and would have resented the 
saying of the plucked and indignant 
American undergraduate, ‘‘ Oh, the lovely, 
smiling, old sham!” It is difficult to see, 
however, where Jowett’s influence* on 
— was so good as he believed it 
to be. 

It is pleasantest to think of this really 
fascinating if in some respects dis- 
es book, as the record of a singu- 
larly fine spirit. It is best to forget the 
morbid self-torturings, and to remember the 
strength of purpose, the valour, and the 
dauntless energy. But while we accept it as 
a remarkable contribution to the literature 
of self-revelation, we must bear in mind that 
self-portraiture, even as reflected in a con- 
genial mind, almost invariably lacks pro- 

rtion. I am not of those who think that 
ohn Addington Symonds has depicted him- 
self, or criticised his work in literature, with 
scientific exactitude. Neither he nor Mr. 
Brown has used all the colours on the 
palette. Some day, his friends will hope, 
there may be a supplementary volume in a 
lighter vein—a volume of anecdote, of 
blithe record of travel and experience, of 
correspondence with the elect of his com- 
radeship. Not the least winsome and 
moving writing in the present work is the 
appended chapter by Miss Margaret 
Symonds. 


so happily sustained and influenced him 
throughout the arduous 


If she, with the help of that | 
devoted and high-minded companion of 
Symonds’s joys and many vicissitudes, who 


years of his 


good fellow and most able and charming 
writer, whose memory is kept green by so 
many of us, a worthy and pleasant deed 
would be done. 

A word, finally, as to the format of these 
volumes. They are handsome tomes : beauti- 
fully printed, with large type and spacious 
margins. The illustrations, too, are good 
—particularly a fine etched portrait of 
Symonds. Unqualified praise, indeed, 
would be the meed of the publisher, if only 
he had refrained from sending out such a 
work without an index. A biographical 
book less an index is dishonoured and 
without dignity, and is in the case of the 
fox that was sent abroad into the world 
without a tail. 

Wirtram Siarr. 








TWO BOOKS ON THE NAVY. 


Britain’s Naval Power. By Hamilton 
Williams. (Macmillans.) 


The British Fleet. By Commander C. M. 
Robinson, R.N. (Bell.) 


TuEsE volumes may be noticed together. 
They are evidence of the increasing iuterest 
England feels in all that relates to the 
navy. The first work is from the pen of 
Mr. Hamilton Williams, the accomplished 
instructor of the training school of naval 
cadets on H.M.S. Britannia. It is some- 
what wanting in breadth and insight, and 
in philosophic views of the subject, and it 
is not without narrow British prejudices : 
for instance, it hardly alludes to Suffrein, 
the illustrious French precursor of Nelson ; 
and it repeats the exploded falsehood that 
Napoleon plotted the assassination of Sir 
Sidney Smith. It reflects, also, the false 
doctrines of a school of shallow writers, who 
have contended that what they call our 
‘supremacy at sea”? makes the defence of 
England absolutely safe, and that no second 
line of defence is needed—a doctrine 
thoroughly condemned by Wellington, and, 
quite lately, by Lord Wolseley. But it is 
an excellent abridgment of our naval his- 
tory, from the earliest times to the great 
day of Trafalgar; it would be a valuable 
text-book for young students ; it would be 
of much use to the general reader, who 
does not care to go into the subject deeply. 
The second work, written by Commander 
Robinson, one of the editors of the Army 
and Navy Gazette, contains also a sketch of 
our naval history ; but it is essentially of a 
different type. It is an extremely learned 
and thorough résumé of everything that 
concerns our naval service from its remote 
beginnings to the present time. It deals 
with naval administration in all its branches ; 
with naval usages, laws, and customs; with 
naval construction, from the Viking galleys 
to the ironclads of the Victorian era; with 
the machinery which steam and modern 
ordnance have evolved; and last, but not 
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of engravings, not of much artistic merit, 

but of great interest as showing what our 

navy has been at diffsrent times. 

We can only glance at a few of the topics 

which form the component parts of these 

volumes. At a very early period the 

superiority at sea of our mixed Anglo- 

Saxon and Danish breed had asserted itself 

with no doubtful results. The great fight 

in which Hubert de Burgh won renown, 

the victory of Sluys, showed the power 

of the British mariner on the element he 

was to make his own. In those remote 

ages, however, what is now known as the 

command of the sea was not a matter of 
dispute; this was to grow, as we think 
Admiral Colomb has shown, out of two con- 
ditions: the progress of naval strength, 

and the discovery that the sea was the main 
highway of trade, and the path to empire 
on land. It is very remarkable, as Mr. 
Williams has said, that master minds of the 
Elizabethan era saw clearly what the com- 
mand of the sea implied, and also the true 
strategy of naval warfare so far as re- 
gards the defence of England. Bacon 
wrote, in fact, that Britaunia must rule the 
waves if she was ever to be a really great 
power; Drake and others perceived that 
the proper method of securing our coasts 
was to ‘‘seek the Spaniard at home,’ and 
to ‘‘singe King Pailip’s beard” in the 
roads of Cadiz. The defeat of the Armada 
broke the maritime strength of Spain; but 
a formidable rival to our growing power at 
sea appeared in the little Dutch Republic, 
the noble creation of a Teutonic race, and 
with the tendency of the Teutonic races to 
go tothe ocean. It is unnecessary to recur 
to the desperate contest made illustrious by 
the names of Van Tromp and Blake; as 
Capt. Mahan has pointed out, no war at 
sea has been so thoroughly fought out and 
of such doubtful issue. France then, occa- 
sionally aided by Spain, disputed the sea 
with us for more than a century; but the 
superiority of Eagland became by degrees 
manifest, and it was finally asserted on the 
great day of Trafalgar. Since that time 
our supremacy on the great domain of the 
ocean has not been even challenged ; it has 
not only made us feel secure at home—if 
occasional panics must be noted—but has 
given us a world-wide empire. Yet the 
struggle with France was fierce and long: 
for a considerable period it appeared doubt- 
ful. We were overmatched in the Channel 
in 1796; Ireland might have been lost in 
1796-7; and it is vain to deny, as Mr. 
Williams seems to do, that Napoleon’s 
scheme of invasion in 1803-5 had not at 
least a good prospect of success. 

The paramount cause of British supre- 
macy at sea is to be found, we believe, in 
the qualities of the race. No people of the 
Celtic or Latin stocks have been able to 
cope with us on the deep; the Dutch and 
the Americans alone can pretend to have 





least, with the personnel of the navy during 
the innumerable changes of ten centuries. 


has been collected with assiduous research : 





maturity, were to give a more intimate 
and affectionately lightsome sketch of the 





fought at sea with Englishmen on equal 
terms, and both belong to the great Teutonic 


The information it affords on these subjects | family. This is not sufficiently noticed in 


‘these works; this defect is one of the few in 


it is not to be found elsewhere; and this | Capt. Mahan’s pages. Yet it would be idle 
makes the book of no little value. Both |to deny that our institutions have, in this 
volumes are enlivened by illustrations : that | matter, produced great results ; though insti- 
of Commander Robinson with a whole host tutions, if we look beneath the surface, 
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ow out of the races to which they belong. 

mmander Robinson’s chapters on the 
government and administration of our 
maritime forces, from the remotest ages to 
the present time, are full of interest and 
deserve attention. Something like a naval 
conscription has always been a usage to 
support our armed power at sea; this was 
the true origin of the pressgang ; and while 
military conscription would not besanctioned, 
this expedient must be adopted to man 
our navy should a really grave emergency 
occur. Commander Robinson and Mr. 
Williams are hardly just to the Stuart 
kings and their earnest efforts to improve 
the navy; but they have duly pointed 
out that our greatest rulers—Edward IIL., 
Henry VIII., and Cromwell—had one and 
all an eye to the institutions that foster 
and maintain naval greatness. Our naval 
administration has had many defects : it has 
been injured by dull tenacious routine, and 
in some measure by Parliamentary rule; in 
the construction of warships it has often 
been behind the age. In this respect, indeed, 
France and even Spain have surpassed us 
over and over again: we had no ships 
equal to the Orient, the Franklin, and even 
the San Joseph, in the great war of 1793- 
1815; France launched the first ironclad 
and the first real screw man-of-war. Yet 
our naval administration has, on the whole, 
been better than that of any other state: it 
discloses less corruption and fewer abuses, 
less favouritism, less that is bad and 
destructive—no doubt owing to the power 
of public opinion, always jealous and 
vigilant on this province. From the days 
of Elizabeth downwards a great career has 
lain open to genius in the navy; we need 
only refer to the names of Shovel and 
Benbow, of Collingwood and of the immortal 
Nelson—heroes who owed nothing to wealth 
or to family. As to the condition and 
welfare of our naval seamen— the foundation 
on which the whole edifice rests—these have 
varied greatly at different periods. They 
were possibly at their best in the day of 
Cromwell, the chief of an armed democracy 
at sea and on land; they were certainly at 
their worst under the aristocratic régime 
which prevailed after the Revolution of 
1688, and to which we may trace the 
mutinies of 1797. They have since under- 
gone a most happy change, but there is 
still room perhaps for further improvement. 

Commander Robinson’s chapters on naval 
construction form one of the most instruc- 
tive parts of these volumes. We need not 
dwell on the changes which, in the course 
of ages, evolved, from the galley of the 
Norse Vikings, ships like the Great 
Harry and the Sovereign of the Seas, 
masterpieces of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries. It is to be observed that 
no revolution in the structure and armament 
of ships of war occurred during the long 
period between the reign of Elizabeth and 
that of Victoria. Immense improvements, 


no doubt, were made; but the ships and | 


the guns that broke up the Armada were 
essentially the same as those that won 
Trafalgar ; and the same may be said of all 
navies. But naval architecture and naval 
ordnance have been absolutely transformed 
Within the last thirty-five years. Nelson 


would not even recognise the battle-ships of 
this day. This, as everyone knows, has 
been the result of the application of steam 
to fleets; of the birth of the iron- or steel- 
clad warship; of the enormous develop- 
ment of the power of cannon. Nor is the 
revolution perhaps complete. What the 
consequences will be in naval warfare, it is 
impossible to predict with any degree of 
certainty. It seems likely, however, that 
quite light warships will be more formid- 
able than ponderous monsters ; that rapidity, 
and above all precision of fire, will be 
more than ever important; and we should 
think that steadiness, coolness, and strict 
discipline would tell at least as decisively 
as of old. Steam ought to increase the 
efficiency of blockades, though this is a 
debateable point. On the other hand, under 
certain conditions, it may assist a daring 
offensive: this certainly is the opinion of 
French experts. Our enormous superiority 
in coal and iron should give us a great 
advantage over all possible foes; and in 
future naval engagements the qualities of 
our race may be more conspicuous than was 
the case even before. ‘‘ The men behind 
the gun” in the modern battleship will 
remain, perhaps, the most potent element 
of success; this should be steadily kept 
in mind in an age of mechanism and 
material invention. Captain Mahan has 
hinted that, in a future naval war, the 
English democracy might not show the 
indomitable constancy of the aristocracy 
of a hundred years ago; and no one 
can doubt that the question of our food 
supply is one of gravity, perhaps of national 
danger. But we believe that the democracy 
of England would be just as stubborn ina 
real struggle with a great foreign power as 
was the North in the contest with the South. 

Our command of the sea remains un- 
questioned ; it is still improbable that it 
will be challenged. Under this great agent 
of power our empire has grown, until it has 
reached world-wide dimensions ; it extends 
over many regions of the globe. Mean- 
while our influence as a territorial state 
has decreased, mainly owing to the progress 
of continental Europe, and to Italian and 
German unity: England will not again be 
the head of a European league to fight 
Blenheim and Waterloo. Simultane- 
ously with this, our commerce has at- 
tained proportions our fathers could never 
have dreamed of; and we depend largely 
on foreign sources for food. These circum- 
stances have strongly impressed English- 
men, and have produced a settled conviction 
that our supremacy at sea is a necessary 
condition of our welfare and power: we 
must rule the waves if we are not to decline 
and fall. This is a perfectly correct opinion. 
No thoughtful mind can doubt that our 
fleets should be able to contend successfully 
against any maritime powers, to maintain 
blockades at least as efficiently as of 
old, to fight another Nile and another 
Trafalgar, to protect so far as possible our 
merchant navy. But from the notion that 
our ascendancy at sea should be assured 
has grown out a most false notion: that that 
ascendancy is sufficient for the national 
defence, and that for that purpose a military 





force is needless. Our supremacy at sea 








can never be so complete as to dispense with 
the existence of a well-trained army, and 
an army too of considerable strength, even 
for the object of protecting our shores, still 
less for carrying on war abroad ; our first 
naval line must have a military reserve. 
All history shows that this is true; it is the 
judgment of every capable soldier who has 
considered the subject with an unbiassed 
mind. 
Wittram O’Connor Morris, 








The Eastern Question. Speeches delivered 
in the House of Lords by William 
Frederick, Lord Stratheden and Campbell, 
1871-1891. Edited by his Executors, 
Hallyburton, Lord Stratheden and Camp- 
bell, the Hon. F. Lawley, and Cecil 
Cowper. (John Murray.) 


Tus collection is a legacy to the British 
public, imposed as a testamentary duty upon 
his executors by the late Lord Stratheden, 
ostensibly at the suggestion of another 
deceased peer—the late Lord Ampthill. 
We cannot say the bequest is worthless, 
because it tends—and that was probably 
the testator’s purpose—to place before his 
surviving contemporaries a much better 
justification than heretofore existed for 
his parliamentary career. Early in life 
Lord Stratheden felt himself to be an 
apprentice and follower of Lord Palmerston. 
He had industry, a certain volubility; but 
he was in speech prosy, pompous, and 
platitudinous. He was laboriously dull, 
monotonous, and intensely obstinate. He 
was always in the way, and never out of 
the way, in the House of Lords. Had he 
addressed a less cold and courteous assembly, 
or one overburdened with public business, 
he would have spoken amid howls and 
clamour and impatience, which might have 
prolonged, but would probably not have 
repressed, his dogged and determined utter- 
ance. No one listened throughout, no one 
reported throughout, his speeches; and now 
we find that their publication is of the least 
possible public value, because they relate 
almost exclusively to bygone conditions in 
the affairs of Europe. But we find also 
with pleasure that the publication has 
private and personal value ; for it shows that 
aman who never caught the ear of Par- 
liament or the public, had in his own way 
and in his own mind a mission clear and 
distinct, which was to preserve the treaty 
results of the Crimean war, to reform 
and reorganise the Ottoman empire, to 
preserve its integrity in Europe, and, 
above and before all things, to repress 
the disposition of Russia to aggression, The 
late Lord Derby, unlike his father, was 
very slow to indulge in personalities ; but 
even his temper was once tried too sorely by 
Lord Stratheden, and he ventured to describe 
a performance as ‘‘ pompous platitude or con- 
fused rhetoric,” whereupon Lord Stratheden 
unconsciously proceeded to justify the Foreign 
Secretary by declaring that he had “ so far 
forgot the usages of Parliament as to exalt 
himself into an arbiter of speaking,” and 
that “‘he felt at liberty to view him as 
oppressed by care, upset by responsibility, 
or inflamed by the criticisms of which he 
knew himself to be the object.” Lord 
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Stratheden was always profusely thankful 
for any crumbs of attention which fell from 
their lordships’ table. He resented the 
stripping of provinces from Turkey; he 
cherished the belief that Turkey might, by 
means of local assemblies, become changed 
from a despotic into a constitutional power. 
He had no sympathy with the national 
aspirations of the Greeks, Bulgarians, 
Roumanians, or Servians, at the expense of 
the Porte. 

** Rassia,” he said ‘seeks to overthrow at once 
the Treaties of 1856, Great Britain to maintain 
them until they can be properly organised. 
Russia has in view her own aggrandisement upon 
the Bosphorus ; Great Britain looks to stronger 
combinations than the present one for check- 
ing it.” 

In his policy, which is now obsolete and 
extinct, Lord Stratheden was consistent, and 
in its published form, we now see, intel- 
ligible. He hoped much from the “ revival 
of the Ottoman assemblies which began in 
1877.” He thought them “a check upon 
the arbitrary power of the Sultan. Had 
they gone on, Armenia might not have re- 
quired the noble earl and his most reverend 
supporter to explain its wrongs or advocate 
its interests.” His opinion was that, “‘ until 
they have been fully tried, you cannot 
meditate a further system on the Bosphorus.” 
He had a fixed impression that sympathy 
with Russia led most surely to war against 
Russia. 

“The imputed partiality of the late Earl of 
Aberdeen for Russia produced the war which 
led us on to the Crimea; and had Viscount 
Palmerston replaced him in 1853, the Danubian 
provinces would not have been invaded.” 


He attacked in 1881 the united Powers “as 
crusaders in their essence; that they are 
only leagued against Mahometan dominion.” 
He opposed the enlargement of Greece at 
one time with the curious argument that 
Athens could never be renovated, while 
policy ‘‘ must foster the well-known desire 
of the Greeks to move towards Constanti- 
nople.” He poured much ridicule upon the 
concert of Europe, as a doctrine by which 
“China and Japan may find their distribu- 
tion altered by its fiat,” which seemed to 
him an illustration replete with utmost 
absurdity. But it is impossible to deny a 
certain ability in such an expression as the 
following, made at a time when the country 
was absorbed in domestic affairs. Then is 
the time 

‘that we become more vulnerable in the larger 
and more general circumference. To take an 
extreme case, if the country was engaged in 
civil war, Parliament, no doubt, would be 
rather deaf to foreign policy, and yet under 
those conditions foreign policy would be fraught 
with peril and anxiety. Domestic troubles 
should be an incentive, although no doubt 
they are rather an anodyne, of vigilance.” 


Perhaps the greatest political trial of 
Lord Stratheden’s life occurred when Lord 
Salisbury adopted in principle the Ottoman 

olicy of Mr. Gladstone, against which the 
ast and best words in this volume were a 
protest : 

** When we disclaim all responsibility for what 
goes on in that distant country, we entirely 
forget that the established policy of Great 
Britain, of which the noble Marquess is but a 


passing organ, has been to insist upon Ottoman 
reforms, upon Ottoman improvements, and 
actively to protest against all abuses in the 
administration of that Empire. If it can be 
reasonably established that such a mode of 
acting is thoroughly exhausted, and has irre- 
vocably failed, it must be rational and politic 
to attempt the sole alternative which presents 
itself.” 
Arruur ARNOLD. 








THE GILCHRIST EDUCATIONAL REPORTS, 


Graded Schools in the United States. By 
Mary H. Page. 


The Education of Girls in the United States. 
By Sara A. Burstall. 


Methods of Education in the United States. 
By Alice Zimmern. 


Training of Teachers in the United States. 
By A. Blanche Bramwell and H. Millicent 
Hughes. (Sonnenschein.) 


Wuen the late Prof. W. B. Hodgson 
edited the ‘‘ Report of an Educational Tour 
in Germany and Parts of Great Britain and 
Ireland,” written by that great educationist, 
Horace Mann, he ventured to say: “It is 
by exciting rather than by satisfying the 
spirit of inquiry, that this Report will 
accomplish the greatest good.” 

No one will expect to find accomplished 
in these Reports a satisfaction of curiosity 
as to education so complete as in Horace 
Mann’s Tour. Horace Mann was an edu- 
cational expert, working in a land of educa- 
tional enthusiasm. Yet it would be perfectly 
fitting to apply Prof. Hodgson’s pronounce- 
ment to the Reports of the Gilchrist Com- 
missioners. The actual accomplishment of 
these books is not a tithe of the promise 
there is in the experiment. To speak frankly, 
there is nothing classical about any of these 
four books. They have not the power of 
criticism and comparison of Mr. Matthew 
Arnold’s outlook on French and German 
education. ‘They have not the sympathetic 
insight of Dr. Fitch’s account of American 
education. But the Manns, the Arnolds, the 
Fitchs are pioneers who have opened out 
methods of educational observation. Open- 
ing-out is noble ; following-up is creditable 
too. Whatis the good of classical educational 
reports, if they merely adorn the library ? 
They can be read, it is true. After all, if 
read, they are second-hand. Reading and 
knowledge (it cannot be said too often) of 
foreign systems of education are not enough 
for the teachers. The best teachers, those 
most likely to profit, should also have 
observation and experience for themselves. 
Object-lessons are considered invaluable for 
pupils. Why not also object-lessons in 
methods of organisation and teaching for 
the teacher? Does not the material of 
knowledge enter the teachers’ minds 
through the senses? Is it not true for 
the teacher as for the pupil, “ Nihil est in 
intellectu quod non prius fuerit in sensu ” ? 

While, therefore, we place as beyond 
price the work of the pioneers, we urge 
that it is not enough to have the way 
pointed out. The teachers of one country 
must not only know what is to be seen in 
the educational methods of another, they 








must also see it. Educational theory is 
never tired of proclaiming that mere 
information is not necessarily educa- 
tion. Receptivity of vocal sounds or of 
written letters is not the same as assimila- 
tion. To read about Italy is not the same 
as to see Italy. To read the report of an 
educational pioneer, even when he is an 
interesting writer, is to read a book of 
travels. For full educational activity of 
mind, it is necessary for the teacher also to 
travel and see for himself. 

If this were merely a matter of personal 
pleasure during the experience for the 
teacher, or of personal ease after the ex- 
perience, it would be of no more importance 
than for any other member of the com- 
munity. The educational power of the 
teacher, however, is not merely a personal 
matter: it is of national importance. In 
the constitution of almost every one of the 
United States, says Miss Zimmern, is the 
formula: ‘ Religion, morality, knowledge, 
being necessary to good government and 
the happiness of mankind, schools and the 
means of education shall be for ever en- 
couraged.” ‘‘ Good,” says the Eaglishman, 
as he wraps himself in the mantle of self- 
satisfaction. ‘‘ Don’t we spend ever so many 
hundreds of thousands of pounds a year on 
education?” No doubt, a very large sum 
of money is spent every year on the establish- 
ment and maintenance of elementary schools. 
Excellent school buildings are being pro- 
vided. Many schools are well equipped with 
teachers ; many also have excellent appa- 
ratus. The material conditions, on the whole, 
receive the most considerate attention ; yet 
it remains to be said that in a very special 
sense the teachers are the schools. Whether 
there is soul, enthusiasm, judgment, tact, 
in the bringing up of the children depends 
on the interest of the teacher in his work, 
his experience as to what is good and wise. 
This, again, depends upon his width of view, 
and his readiness to grasp the significance 
of changing conditions. 

All ey influence must spread 
from those who have greater enthusiasm, 
higher ideals, wider experience, than their 
fellows. Hence the importance of teachers 
having the best standards of comparison 
before their minds, of knowing, or rather 
I would say realising, what has been done in 
the systems of the past, and what is being 
done best, at the present time, in other 
countries. The best teachers, with personal 
and direct knowledge of foreign work, would 
receive a stimulation, difficult to over-value, 
were they to see more of the educational 
effort of other countries. Their own schools 
would first receive the impress of the added 
experience; these would become a new 
standard of comparison, and so influence 
would result in increasing circles, directly 
and indirectly. 

I have dwelt so long upon the general 
consideration of the advantage to the com- 
munity of such reports as these, because I 
fear lest too much emphasis should be laid 
upon them as literary productions. It is 
not as such they should be judged. They 
bespeak attention becavse they show care- 
fulness of observation and readiness to 
observe on the part of five representative 
teachers. They indicate in the whole spirit 
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of the work an enthusiasm for education of 
the highest sort, that of painstaking, scien- 
tific investigation, at once full of sympathetic 
imagination for different conditions from 
those under which the writers actually 
work, and at the same time a keen criticism 
as to the value of the institutions and 
methods observed both theoretically and 
practically. 

Miss Page is impressed with the free- 
dom of behaviour in children in the 
American schools, but points out the 
disturbing element produced by the im- 
migration of foreigners. Miss Zimmern 
remarks on the contrast between the amount 
of oral work and written work. ‘‘ The 
English school aims at written, the Ameri- 
can at oral work.” Again she says, 
‘“* American teachers use the blackboard less 
than we do, while the pupils use it more.” 
Miss Burstall quotes an American saying : 
‘“‘ We have no established church; we have 
established education.” Miss Burstall 
writes with much strength on the suggestive 
subject of co-education of boys and girls. 
Miss Bramwell and Miss Hughes admire 
the excellent provision made for the training 
of teachers for the American elementary 
schools. Yet Miss Hughes says, and her 
judgment is founded on experience, that 
England and Wales have made much better 
provision for High School teachers. 

To merely mention such points as these 
would be unjust, wereI not to add that 
the books bristle with scores of like sug- 
gestive instances. The reading of them 
cannot but be stimulating to educationists. 

But, once more, it is to the value of the 
continuance of such observation and in- 
vestigation as that of Miss Bramwell, Miss 
Burstell, Miss Hughes, Miss Page, and 
Miss Zimmern that attention should be 


drawn. If these educational researches 
began and ended in the five essays 
under review, the Gilchrist ‘Trustees 


would deserve congratulation on having 
chosen such keen-sighted and laborious 
Commissioners. But the experiment is more 
than a mere justification of the choice of 
these ladies. The Gilchrist Trustees have 
set their hands to plough new soil, which 
has been found promising. They may, 
then, be tiding over the time till the matter 
becomes a national undertaking, when 
English students of education shall be sent 
to study foreign systems with as generous 
provision as American students are sent 
by public bodies to France, Germany, 
and England—or as even the Roumanian 
Government sends an educationist into 
England and Wales — to study educa- 
tional institutions and methods. If the 
Gilchrist Trustees can see their way to 
continue to grant travelling scholarships to 
teachers, these American Reports will 
become epoch-marking. In any case, the 
Trustees have deserved well of the common- 
wealth for their public spirit. 
Foster Watson. 


_ Our Health in Winter. - Dr. Andrew Wilsoa, writing 
in Lloyd's Newspaper on diet, says: “ The teaching of nature should 
never be neglected, and in the matter of winter food let us see we are 
not wrong, and take sufficient fat, for the changes that result in the 
wear and tear of our bodies are lessened in intensity by the fat of food, 
and the need for flesh is always less when fat forms a due proportion 
of our diet.”. The Doctor proceeds to enumerate natural products that 
are admirable, among them “Cocoa” with its contained Cocoa Butter. 
ray to this it may be said that EPPS'S PREPARED CUCOA 
etains all 
intact,—[Apvt.] 





the constituents of the natural Cocoa, including the oil or 
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NEW NOVELS, 

The Good Ship Mohock. By W. Clark 
Russell. In 2 vols. (Chatto & Windus.) 

The Play- Actress. By S. R. Crockett. 
(Fisher Unwin.) 

The Devil’s Playground. By John Mackie. 
(Fisher Unwin. ) 


A Racing Rubber. By Hawley Smart. In 


2 vols. ( White.) 

The Gates of Dawn. By Fergus Hume. 
(Sampson Low.) 

James Macpherson, the Highland Freebooter. 
By J. Gordon Phillips. (Alexander 
Gardner. ) 

His Last Amour. By Monopole. (Digby, 
Long & Co.) 

Cliff Days. By Brian Rosegarth. (Fisher 
Unwin.) 

Phantasms. By Wirt Gerrare. (The Rox- 
burghe Press. ) 

Martin Hewitt, Investigator. By Arthur 


Morrison. (Ward, Lock & Bowden.) 


| TuErE is a trifle too much of the pot-boiler 


about Zhe Good Ship Mohock, although 
its plot is sufficiently ingenious, and of 
incidents it has not a few. It suggests 
nothing so much as that Mr. Clark Russell, 
having no particular inspiration, set himself 
deliberately to manufacture a story which, 
although of the sea, should yet have a 
heroine, which should tell of pirates, and 
which, therefore, should have a scoundrel 
captain. Mr. Amelius Sinclair, that scoundrel 
captain, is fairly well drawn, and so is 
the heroine, his stepdaughter, although 
the boy reader will share in the captain’s 
dislike of his relative, for she is, to say the 
very least, a bit of a sneak. The seizure of 
The Mohock by the crew of sham ship- 
wrecked sailors looks very artificial; and 
the high jinks of the scratch lot of 
passengers recall the comedy indulged in at 
a snowed-up hotel in the depth of winter. 
It is needless to say, however, that The 
Good Ship Mohock is readable. Mr. Russell 
can raise a storm whenever he chooses, and 
the final tempest of his second volume must 
be allowed to be very effective. The 
interest of the poor passengers of The 
Mohock—although they ove the making of 
a good burlesque company among them— 
in the mysterious and shady connexion of 
the captain of their ship with the pirates 
who seize it, is well sustained. The death 
of Sinclair is a strong bit of melodramatic 
business, and the finding of his body 
is distinctly disagreeable as well as 
strong. Altogether, Zhe Good Ship Mohock 
is not one of those books by which fair 
critics will judge its author’s position ag a 
novelist. 

Mr. Crockett has, in his little story of 
The Play-Actress, tried a daring experiment, 
and has achieved a remarkable, if not an 
absolute, success. He has sought to brin 
the natural wilds of Galloway and the mor 
wilds of London into the closest association, 
with the help of the Rev. Gilbert Rutherford 
—an intensely religious man of the type, if 
not quite of the stature, of Bishop Mylyrea 
and Jean Valjean. The “‘ Great Preacher ”— 
by the way, Mr. Crockett’s repetition of 








this phrase becomes tedious and almost 
irritating—is quite master of the situation, 
whether he is in his own Galloway parish 
or behind the scenes of a theatre, or among 
a company of reckless London bloods. His 
final triumph, when he actually discovers 
something that is not altogether evil in 
the adventuress widow of his son, is as 
good as anything of the kind in the ages 
of Mr. George Macdonald. Scarcely inferior 
to Gilbert Rutherford are the play-actress 
and the little child whom, in the character 
of ‘‘ the lass in black,” she introduces to its 
grandfather. As for Johnny Spencer, who, 
in the end, plays the prince to Miss Upton’s 
Cinderella, one can, without much difficulty, 
forgive him (or Mr. Crockett) his dubious 
London slang for the sake of his warm 
heart, his good sense, and his very useful 
muscular Christianity. Nor should the 
gamin whom Mr. Crockett introduces for 
the edification and amusement of Gilbert 
Rutherford be overlooked. His argot is 
perhaps overdone, but he has the soul of a 
Gavroche nevertheless. Zhe Play-Actress is 
far and away the best of Mr. Orockett’s 
shorter stories. 


The most alarming thing about Mr. 
Mackie’s very readable story of Zhe Devil's 
Playground is its title. After all, it is but 
the tolerably familiar combination of love and 
adventure, and above all nobility of character, 
which triumphs over the perils involved in 
both. No doubt ‘‘ His Satanic Majesty ”— 
as the usurper of the peculiarly wild play- 

ound in the very wild north-west of 
Gesats, which forms the scene of this book, is 
styled rather too often—does his best to 
make Mrs. Tredennis and her old lover Dick 
Travers ‘‘ go wrong.” But he fails to do 
anything more than nearly kill them of cold 
and starvation. In the supreme moment of 
their lives, when they part to all appearance 
for ever, principle triumphs over passion, 
and they discover, through explanations, 
that they have been parted by a misunder- 
standing, not by perfidy on the part of 
either. The closing chapters are rather 
tame. Mrs. Tredennis finds her husband, 
whom she had married because he was 
regarded as “desirable,” and because she 
thought Dick a traitor, to be a very fine 
fellow; and Dick on his part finds Miss 
Dalton, who nurses him, to be a charming 
as well as a wealthy girl, and eminently 
worth marrying. All the characters in the 
story are good. The best is the guide 
philosopher, and friend of Dick Travers, 
who certainly manages to keep as old a 
head on as young shoulders as is possible 
or perhaps desirable. 


The latest posthumous novel of Hawley 
Smart is not one of his best. In- 
deed, most of the incidents in 4A 
Racing Rubber, and also the environment 
of the leading characters, appear almost 
painfully familiar. One does get very tired 
of the morality—and still more of the 
immorality—of the Turf, and of the devices 
adopted by trainers and impecunious, thougla 
‘‘knowing,” persons to checkmate each 
other. It may be allowed, however, that 
the Regent’s Park ice disaster is introduced 
with considerable skill, to give an excuse 
to the hard-up son of the squire and the 
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daughter of one of the squire’s farmers to 
fall in love with each other; and that 
Reginald Chacewater and Kate Darley, 
though a very matter-of-fact Romeo and 
Juliet, hold the field in the story against 
all the other characters. Why, indeed, the 
young squire, who has ability enough to 
write a tolerably successful story, should take 
a fancy for Kate Darley, whose rebellion 
against boarding-school control has’ made 
her a circus girl, is not very clear. But 
Kate herself is a most delightful and 
thoroughly English girl; and if she shows 
that she ‘‘ has a bit of a temper,” few will 
regret that she should do so at the expense 
of Clara Wargrave, who is a very disagree- 
able specimen of the ‘designing minx,” 
and has no objection to tell lies or send 
anonymous letters, if only she may 
destroy the character and matrimonial 
chences of a rival. Tom Bramber, the 
second string to Kate’s bow; Jim Darley, 
her brother ; and the old squire himself, are 
good illustrations of Hawley Smart’s skill 
as a portrait-painter. 


The Gates of Dawn is the best thing that 
Mr. Fergus Hume has yet done—so very 
good as to suggest that he has again struck 
oil, and for the first time since the day of 
The Mystery of a Hansom Cab came to an 
end. ‘he hero, indeed, does not make a 
promising start when he comes upon the 
scene in the first chapter; for, although he 
is dressed as a gamekeeper, 

“Aristocrat was writ largely on face and 
bearing. His six feet of stalwart manhood 
showed the influence of athletic training ; his 
masterful mien and the imperious look of 
his grey eyes, firm lips, and wide nostrils be- 
trayed the class to which he belonged.” 

But Lord Ardleigh—such is the true name 
and title of the pseudo-gamekeeper—im- 
proves as he goes on, and plunges into 
mystery after mystery, in which a certain 
pretty Meg, a Mother Jericho, a Tinker 
Tim, and, above all, a fiendish Miss Lindis- 
farne; play their parts. The plot is con- 
ventional in a way; but Mr. Hume has 
put a great deal of work into it, and has, 
besides, scored a decided success for the 
first time in reproducing the humours of 
English rural life. Zhe Gates of Dawn, 
in short, recalls the work of Mr. B. I. 
Farjeon. 

In James Macpherson Mr. J. Gordon 
Phillips has produced a really spirited 
romance, taking for his hero the Highland 
freebooter who, according to legend and 
Burns, ‘‘ play’d a spring and danced it 
round, below the gallows tree.” Mr. 
Phillips is obviously hampered a good deal 
by the fact that he has to allow his hercu- 
lean —and, indeed, superhuman — High- 
lander to be finally captured and hanged. 
Still, he is able to give the freebooter, on 
the average, one adventure per day. Mac- 
pherson is weak, of course, where most 
strong men are weak—in regard to women. 
But he makes a quiet and respectable mar- 
riage in the long run; and there is really 
no excuse except the facts of accepted 
history for his death, as even his relent- 
less enemy, Braco, changes his nature 
and tries to save him on the scaffold. It 
would be no difficult matter to pick holes 








in James Macpherson, to point out incoheren- 
cies of plot and faults of style; but, alto- 
gether, Mr. Phillips has the making of at 
least an average romancist in him. There 
is certainly no reason why he should not 
produce a series of stories quite as good as 
those which gave the author of Zhe Wolf of 
Badenoch a temporary celebrity. 


The best that can be said of His Last 
Amour is that it is an agreeable disappoint- 
ment. The title suggests disreputable 
realism, whereas the story is in reality a bit 
of innocent and conventional melodrama. 
Valerie Campbell, who is greatly enamoured 
of a very walking- gentlemanly Gerald 
Methuen, pledges herself to marry a 
miserly sensual David Leeson, who is older 
than her father, and has that weak man at 
his mercy through having discovered that 
he isa forger. The horrid David, although 
he is a widower, and ought really to know 
better, has a mistress named Lucy Grant. 
While he is trying to terrify Lucy into 
relieving him of her unpleasant and com- 
promising presence, she meets by accident 
with her death. The accident looks so very 
like murder that Leeson in turn takes an 
overdose of laudanum, and so saves Valerie 
the trouble and risk involved in a sham 
elopement with the Duke of Yaverland who, 
by the way, is far too sprightly, not to say 
passionate, a gentleman for his years. The 
Duke turns out to be Gerald’s father, and to 
have a fragment of a conscience. In His 
Last Amour, in fact, we have a rather 
conventional plot evolved in a conventional 
manner. Nor is there anything notable 
about it. 


Cliff Days is a clever, repellent, and 
quite George Mooreish exercise in English 
realism. Kennet, the noisiest of a band of 
London brothers whose chief delight in 
life is what one of them terms a “‘ whiskey 
crawl,” strolls a great deal on the beach 
in the course of a holiday with Gertrude 
Albyn, the daughter of a colonel. The 
colonel is quite conventional, and so for that 
matter is Gertrude, for she is engaged to 
a preposterously wealthy Belgian stock- 
broker of the name of De Clery. But this 
does not prevent her from walking with 
Kennet, and boxing his ears and kissing 
him till “he seized her and kissed her 
mouth, forehead, and eyes hard and long” — 
so very hard indeed that ‘‘ there was a trace 
of blood on her lip.” After this there 
should have been an elopement. But Ger- 
trude regards herself as too “ sensible” a 
girl to do anything of the sort; and so she 
deliberately gives herself away to the stock- 
broker, while Kennet returns to London, 
tells his story to the only one of his com- 
panions who, because he is very hard- 
headed, keeps occasionally sober, and then 
goes off for a night’s dissipation. The 
central story of Clif’ Days is well told, 
though in the last degree disagreeable. 
The gaieties of Kennet and his “chums” 
have, however, a forced and unreal look. 
If the author of C/i/ Days is a new hand, 
there is no reason why he (or she) should 
not write a story quite up to the Keynotes 
level. 

Perhaps it is unfair to the author of Phan- 
tasms to regard his book as an experiment 








in short, gruesome fiction, and not—as the 
elaborate Introduction may seem to show— 
as an important and serious contribution to 
science of the ‘‘ Psychical Research ” type. 
But if it be so taken, there can be no ques- 
tion that Mr. Wirt Gerrare has a marvel- 
lous power of playing with the horrible. 
For haunting, all-dominating ghostliness I 
know nothing to beat the two best stories 
in the collection, ‘‘The Dark Shadow” and 
‘The Sleepless Man.” In the former the 
introduction of ‘ the curse” of a wretched 
woman as told by the nurse who attends 
to her, and also of the “thing,” in the 
person of the woman’s son, who gives effec- 
tiveness to the curse, is an almost unique 
tour de force. Yet one may wish that 
Mr. Wirt Gerrare’s imagination—if it be 
imagination—will, next time he writes, find 
its way out of the Valley of that Shadow 
which is more terrible than death itself. 


Martin Hewitt is certainly the most in- 
genius and entertaining of the numerous 
successors of Sherlock Holmes, although 
there is about him none of that eerie 
diabolism which almost places Mr. Conan 
Doyle’s creation on a level, for genius, with 
the monstrosities of Edgar Allan Poe. 
Hewitt is, indeed, but a painstaking believer 
in the theory that genius is an infinite 
capacity for taking trouble, and he has 
not so many mannerisms as Professor 
Moriarty’s enemy. Mr. Morrison, asa rule, 
works on the sourcd principle that the 
person who seems the most unlikely to com- 
mit a crime with which he is in one way or 
another associated is the criminal. But 
the working out of the principle has a 
superficially more reasonable look than 
anything of a similar character even in Mr. 
Conan Doyle’s pages. There is not one of 
the stories in this collection that is not in- 
geniously constructed and carefully written ; 
and if I select for special commendation 
“The Case of Mr. Foggatt” and ‘The 
Steinway Cameo Mystery,” I do so simply 
because I enjoy the poetical justice that is 
allotted in the one, and admire the mystifica- 
tion which is so perfectly sustained in the 
other. 

Wittam Wattace. 








ILASSICAL BOOKS, 


Plutarch’s Life of Pericles. With Introduc- 
tion, Critical and Explanatory Notes, and 
Indices by H. A. Holden. (Macmillans.) 
The minute care of Dr. Holden has made the 
scholar’s library richer by an edition of 
Plutarch’s Pericles which, while it will abund- 
antly satisfy the needs of any ordinary student, 
will also teach him the spirit and habits of 
research. Dr. Holden, whose many annotated 
editions have already shown that he possesses 
the qualities most essential for a commentator, 
shirks no difficulty; but he often and wisely 
leaves the reader to find out, on clues supplied 
by him, how the difficulties shall be dealt 
with. Some of his many references are wrongly 
printed ; but if the young student has but the 
patience to look up the references offered, and 
the numerous side-issues opened to him here, 
he will find himself much the wiser for the 

rocess. The edition begins with a Life of 

lutarch which has done service before. Then 
we come to a useful section on Plutarch’s 
Life of Pericles, its sources, and the value of its 
judgments, A chronological table stands next, 
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in the construction of which, as in the historical 

rtion of the notes, Dr. Holden has made use 
of Busolt’s Griechische Geschichte. Then, after 
a short account of the MSS. and editions, 
follows the Greek text, with critical notes. 
The conjectural emendations admitted to the 
text by the editor are ‘‘ chiefly those of Cobet 
contributed to the sixth volume of the new 
series of the Mnemosyne.” Those of Theodor 
Bergk, taken from the margin of a copy of the 
Lives belonging to him, are mostly noted in 
addenda. Last come the commentary, and a 
series of those complete indices for which Dr. 
Holden’s books are famous. One or two 
matters have escaped revision. Thus, the last 
note on C. 4 is adapted to a punctuation 
different from that followed in the text; and 
the first note on C. 36 is adapted to the reading 
eis rodrov, whereas the text follows Blass in 
rinting cis 10070, But still we admire the 
thoroughnesss with which the whole thing is 
done, even where we cannot agree with the 
interpretation of particular passages. And we 
hope that there is room for a friendly difference 
of opinion on the following points: (1) 
about the description of Pericles’ head in 
C. 3, mpouhnn... . nai dodunerpor; “ longish and 
out of proportion” to the rest of his person, 
Dr. Holden says. But Plutarch perhaps only 
meant that the length of the head was out of 
proportion to its width. (2) C. 8, end, ratr’ 
oby dmapxev, ‘that the same advantages 
therefore belong” to our dead—i.e., im- 
mortality. Here we feel sure that ratr’ is the 
honours paid to the dead and the good which 
they have done the state. The odv would be 
more appropriate on Dr. Holden’s explana- 
tion, but it is not inappropriate on ours; and 
the plural tatr’ cannot well be referred to the 
single fact a@avdrovs yeyovévar, (3) C. 8, has 
a good note on the “wrestling” of Thucy- 
dides, the son of Melesias; is it not possible 
that 7r@ TepimAc? cuprrekduevos, said of him 
in C, 11., is another echo of the same story ’ 
(4) C. 15, end, Dr. Holden translates: 
“Pericles did not make his fortune greater 
than that which his father had left him by a 
single drachma of the moneys, which some even 
disposed of in part in favour of their sons.” 
We hardly see what this means. Dr. Holden 
says of Schmidt’s translation, ‘‘Some of whom 
(tyrants and other rulérs) bequeathed their 
power to their sons,” that it is considered un- 
satisfactory, as it involves the assumption of 
an improbable fact. That tyrants should 
bequeath their power ? The tyrant of Athens, 
at least, did bequeath his power to his sons. 
The passage of Plutarch is not improbably 
corrupt; but, as it stands, Schmidt’s transla- 
tion is preferable to Holden’s. (5) The 
fregment of Eupolis in C. 24 is understood by 
Dr. Holden to mean that the younger 
Pericles would have been admitted to full 
burgher-rights had he not been deterred by 
the shameful circumstances of his birth. But 
C. 37 goes to show that he was so admitted. 
We must look, therefore, for some other ex- 
planation of rdAa +’ ty Fy arhp. 


Euripides’ Alcestis. Edited by Mortimer 
Lamson Earle. (Macmillans.) Weshould not 
wonder if the ‘‘ Alcestis’” were proved to be 
the most read among Greek plays. It is short ; 
it is fairly easy; it has just the admixture of 
comic scenes which Shakspere has popularised 
in tragedy ; it has a certain modernism in its 
pathos; it has been illustrated by a master- 
pice of Leighton’s. Hence we can understand 
thet @ handy edition, like Mr. Earle’s, may 
really be called for, though we do not observe 
anything very novel or striking, either in the 
Introduction or in the notes—though, in the 
former, we think Mr. Earle (pp. xl.-xli.) is 
rather too peremptory over the question of the 
number of stage-doors. The chief fault in the 
notes is the tendency to annotate the obvious— 








e.g., What is the use of the note (p- 158) on 
7d ris roxns ? or of that on 1, 1138?. On the 
other hand, some of the supplied stage-directions 
and more advanced grammatical notes (e.g.,that 
on 1, 386) are helpful and good, and the choric 
passages (e.g., pp. 171-4) are well explained. 

Latin Phrase-Book. ByC. Meissner. Trans- 
lated by H. W. Auden. (Macmillans). This is 
one of the many excellent pieces of work that we 
owe to Germany. Inits native land it has gone 
through six editions; the French translation is 
in its third; it has been rendered into Italian ; 
and we are glad to greet it in English. Mr. 
Auden has added an appendix, and has made 
the book additionally useful by a Latin index 
and a catalogue of subjects in detail. A col- 
lection of sound and useful idioms is of great 
value, if schoolboys can be got to assimilate 
and adopt them ; but such a book must also be 
a book of reference, and for this purpose it 
would have been better to arrange the subjects 
alphabetically. At present it is difficult to 
find an idiom without a good deal of trouble, 
unless one can remember a word in Latin, and 
see the index at the end—and something of an 
English index is much needed. The book is 
very free from misprints; and, so far as we 
have tested it, the English work is sound and 
sensible: ¢.g., for useful and simple idioms, 
PP- 121 and 263. But the book is rather too 
ong; and some of the idioms might be left out, 
in order to concentrate attention on the rest : 
€.g., on p. 111 the paragraph “ tradunt, dicunt ” 
&e., might be omitted. The political phrases on 
pp. 211-12 are prolix—sc are the examples on 
pp. 100-1—unless the book is to be regarded as 
purely a book of reference. 


Flores Historiarum ; Gathered from English 
Chronicles. A First Latin Reader. Edited by 
William Marsh and Robert Steele. (Rivington, 
Percival & Co.) The two editors are assistant- 
masters at the Bedford Modern School, the 
headmaster of which, Mr. Poole, contributes 
the preface. It is, we think, rather a good 
idea to lead boys up to classical Latin through 
mediaeval or English Latin. As Mr. Poole sees, 
all classical Latin is too hard for beginners 
because of its strange construction, while 
mediaeval Latin assimilates itself closely to 
English in order and construction. Besides, 
the interest of King Arthur’s death, of Canute 
by the seashore, of Rufus’s death, of little 
St. Hugh’s martyrdom at Lincoln, is certainly 
keener, to a beginner, than any more remote 
and obscure tales from the classics. The 
Introductory Hints on Translation (pp. 49-56) 
seem at once brief and good. 


The Odes of Horace, Books I. and II, Done 
into English Verse by J. Howard Deazeley. 
(Henry Frowde.) This translation of Horace 
is extremely unequal. Neither in metre nor 
in literary tact does Mr. Deazeley seem able to 
keep at his own best level for any length of 
time. Here, for instance (pp. 50-1; Car. ii. 3) 
is an attempt to render the ode to Dellius into 
the metre of In Memoriam: it is certainly read- 
able, and, in one or two lines, felicitous: 


‘¢ Where lofty pines and poplars white 
Their boughs in friendly shade entwine 
Together, and with winding line 

The brooklet babbles in its flight. 


‘* Here call for wine and nard and bloom 
Of roses fading all too fast, 
While youth remains and fortunes last, 
And Fate still spares the thread of doom. 
‘« The lawns you buy you must forsake, 
That home by tawny Tiber’s wave ; 
The growing stores for which you slave 
In heirship will another take.’’ 
But with what an ambiguous bathos does the 
very next Ode open! 
** Because thy love turns to a waiting-maid, 
Of shame, my Phoceus, be not thou afraid,” &c. 





And again (p. 35, Cur. i, 28), how tactless a 
version of 


** Dant alios Furiae torvo spectacula Marti ” 
is 


“The Fates give some grim gaze of Mars to 
please? ’’ 

The lack of punctuation, the unscholarly con- 
fusion between Furies and Fates, the want of 
reflection on the needs of an English reader— 
all these are conspicuous, and might so easily 
have been avoided! So, one would have 
thought, might such slips as (p. 37) Panaetus 
for Panaetius; the scanning (p. 24) of Ustica 
as Ustica; the rendering (p. 56) of ‘‘ minaces” 
by ‘‘suppliants”; of ‘‘spiritum tenuem” 
(p. 69) by “humble hue.” On p. 46 there 
is an apparent confusion between ‘“ Liburnian 
galleys” and “ Liburnian throngs”: ships are 
meant, not crews. The three original poems— 
** Andromeda,” ** Ariadne,” and ‘ Jason ’’— 
which conclude the book, have some modest 
merit, particularly the second. The first looks 
lika a Newdigate, or a competitor for that 
prize. But, ina poem on a classical subject, 
ought we to have so unmistakable an extract 
(p. 88) from a modern hymn as “‘ hungry billows 
curling ” ? 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


THE Reminiscences of the Dean of Salisbury will 
be published next week by Mr. Edward Arnold. 
Dean Boyle’s father was Lord Justice-General 
of Scotland, and a close friend of Sir Walter 
Scott and other lights of the brilliant literary 
society of the time in Edinburgh. Of these, 
Dean Boyle has many interesting anecdotes ; 
and later on he was intimately acquainted with 
the best of his own contemporaries—Dean 
Stanley, Thackeray, c. 


: Messrs. CHAPMAN & HALL announce for 
immediate publication China Past and Present, 
by Mr. R. 8. Gundry. Among the subjects 
treated of are: the educational system and 
industrial progress, foreign intercourse and the 
maritime customs service, currency and trade, 
products and resources, the missionary ques- 
tion, ancestor worship, judicial torture, &c. 


A BOOK, entitled Studies in Social Character 
and Theory, dealing with many of the questions 
which are now being agitated by local re- 
formers, will be published shortly by Messrs. 
Macmillan & Co. It is being edited by Mr. 
B. Bosanquet, with whom, as contributors, are 
associated Mr. C. 8. Loch (secretary to the 
Charity Organisation Society), Mrs. McCallum, 
and Miss H. Dendy. 


Messrs. LonamMans & Co. have in the press 
a volume of Latin and Greek Translations, by 
the Rev. Dr. William Baker, headmaster of 
Merchant Taylors’ School. 


Mr. T. Fisher Unwin will publish next 
week the three following books: Popular 
Sayings Dissected, by Mr. A. Wallace, who has 
devoted many years to collecting his material, 
and who claims that he gives every reasonable 
solution that has been advanced with regard to 
all sayings that are apparently obscure; The 
Expansion of South Africa, by the Hon. Mr. 
Wilmot, a member of the Cape Legislature, 
who recently paid a visit to this country ; and 
—in the ‘“‘Autonym Library”—A Bachelor’s 
Maid, by Mrs. Burton Harrison, of New York. 


Messrs. T, & T. Ciark, of Edinburgh, have 
in the press a work by the Rev. Dr. H. A. A. 
Kennedy, of Callander, on The Sources of New 
Testament Greek, which attempts to estimate 
the influence of the LXX. on the New Testa- 
ment vocabulary. The subject is treated in 

lose connexion with later Greek as a whole, 
nd more especially with the colloquial Greek 

f the period in which the LXX, and New 
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Testament were compiled ; and the author seeks 

to prove that, in place of a predominating 
influence of the LX X. on the New Testament, 
the element common to them is rather the 
popular” language in which they were both 
written. 

WE understand that Mr. Grant Allen’s story, 
The Woman that Did—about which there has 
been some talk in advance—will be published 
by Mr. John Lane at the end of next week, and 
alee simultaneously in America. 

Tue Earl of Dunmore has just completed a 
novel, entitled Ormisdal, of which the scene is 
laid partly in Scotland and partly in Egypt. 
The work will be published by Mr. Edward 
Arnold early in March. 

Messrs Ricuarp BentteEy & Son will 
publish immediately after Easter a now novel 
by Miss Florence Montgomery, entitled Colonel 
Norton. 

Mr. MANVILLE FENN’s new story, entitled 
The Queen’s Scarlet, will be published by Messrs. 
Cassell & Co. next week. 


Tue next volume of the ‘‘ Pioneer Series” 
to be published in the course of next month, is 
entitled A Street in Suburbia, by Mr. Edwin 
Pugh. 

A NOVEL, by a new writer, entitled The 
lauded Poppy: & Fragment of Philistine Melo- 
drama, will shortly be published by Messrs. 
Hodder Brothers. 

A History of the Welsh Church to the Dis- 
solution of the Monasteries, by E. J. Newell, 
author of ‘‘The Life and Teachings of St. 
Patrick,” is announced for immediate publica- 
tion by Mr. Elliot Stock. The same firm will also 

ublish A Future Roman Empire, by Mr. G. E. 

‘arner—a work which is designed to show the 
possible result of some modern political and 
economic problems. 


Messrs. OLIPHANT, ANDERSON, & FERRIER 
have in the press a volume of lectures by Dr. 
Alexander Whyte on the municipal and 
military characters of The Holy War, forming the 
third series of ‘‘ Bunyan Characters.” In a 
few days will be issued a new edition, com- 
pleting the twenty-first thousand, of the first 
series of ‘‘ Bunyan Characters,” and also a new 
edition—the fourth thousand—of Dr. Whyte’s 
Appreciation of Jacob Behmen. 


A Book of West India sketches, by Mr. 
M. H. R. Trowbridge, will shortly be pub- 
lished by Mr. T, Fisher Unwin, under the title 
of Gossip of the Caribbees. The subjects are 
grave and gay, and are the result of consider- 
able knowledge of the inner life of the people. 


Mr. ALFRED MILNER’s address on ‘‘ Arnold 
Toynbee,” which was delivered at Toynbee 
Hall a few weeks ago, will be published im- 
mediately by Mr. Edward Arnold. 

THREE editions having been exhausted of 
Rita’s new novel, Peg the Rake, Messrs. Hutch- 
inson have a fourth edition in the press. We 
understand that Mrs. Bernard Beere is study- 
ing the book with a view to the story being 
draiatised. 

Ar the meeting of the Ethical Society, to 
be held on Sunday next, at 7.30 p.m., at Essex 
Hall, Strand, Mr. G. F. Stout, the editor of 
Mind, will give a lecture on “ Ethics and 
Religion of Spinoza.” 

Tue third series of lectures of the Sunday 
Lecture Society begins on February 3, in St. 
George’s Hall, Langham-place, at 4 p.m., 
when Mr. A. 8. Woodward, of the British 
Museum, will lecture on ‘‘ The Restoration of 
Extinct Animals.’ Lectures will subsequently 


be given by Dr. R. D. Roberts, Prof. Henry E. 


Douglas Carnegie, and Mr. W. Mayhowe 
Heller. 

On Wednesday next, Messrs. Sotheby will 
sell a snuff-box once belonging to Dean Swift, 
which appears to have an authentic —_— 
It is of mother-of-pearl, mounted in silver. 
The outside of the lid has a representation of 
Venus (?) and a lion, with the motto: ‘“‘ Amor 
vincit omnia.” A letter accompanying the box 
records that it was given by Dean Swift to his 
godson, the Rev. John Geree, who left it to his 
sister, and she to her daughter, the mother of 
the present owner. 








UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 


THE number of public lectures at Oxford 
seems a notable feature, as compared with 
Cambridge. For example, on Monday next, 
Prof. R. Warington will deliver his inaugural 
lecture as Sibthorpian professor of rural 
enconomy, Prof. Percy Gardner will give a 
public lecture on ‘‘ The Life and Work of Sir 
Charles Newton,” and Mr. A. B. R. Trevor- 
Battye will lecture before the Ashmolean 
Society on ‘* Ice-bound on Kolguev,” illustrated 
by lantern-slides; on Tuesday, Prof. Hubert 
Herkomer will give a public lecture on “ Art 
Tuition,’ in the Sheldonian Theatre; on 
Wednesday, the Rev. Dr. E. Moore will give 
the first of four lectures introductory to the 
study of the Purgatorio; and on Thursday, Dr. 
Henry Sweet—who is now residing at Oxford— 
will begin a course of three lectures at the 
Taylor Institution on ‘“‘ The Practical Study of 
Languages.” We may add that, on Friday of 
this week, Mr. Morfill, reader in Slavonic, was 
to give a public lecture on ‘‘ Nicholas Novikov, 
pe the Educational Movement in Russia in the 
Eighteenth Century”’; and on Saturday Mr. 
Arthur Sidgwick was to lecture, for the benefit 
of the Association for the Education of Women, 
on ‘‘ Elizabeth Barrett Browning.” 


THE discussion in the Senate on a report of 
the General Board, advocating the introduction 
of essays into the tripos examinations, is printed 
in the last issue of the Cambridge University 
Reporter. Perhaps the most notable feature is 
the admission that Oxford men have a power 
of putting their knowledge into literary form 
which Cambridge men have not. Some general 
remarks by Prof. Clifford Allbutt seem worthy 
of quotation : 

** Without desiring to reflect on the examiners 
for the Previous Examination, he could not help 
saying that candidates frequently presented them - 
selves for medical and surgical examinations, as to 
whom it was almost incredible that they should 
have scraped through any examination at all. In 
one instance he had made a list of thirty ordinary 
words which a candidate had consistently 
misspelt. He was ashamed that these men 
should go to write notes for physicians in London 
hospitals. They were inferior to those who 
used to go up twenty or thirty years ago. The 
important point was to influence the public 
schools. He was coming round to the opinion 
that the establishment of the ‘‘ modern side’’ in 
schools was proving a grave misfortune. Instead 
of obtaining any knowledge of principles, school- 
boys now pottered with chemical and biological 
conundrums in back rooms, and he wished to 
goodness they could return to the honest old- 
fashioned grammar school education and defer the 
start in science till they came to the university.’’ 
Baron ANATOLE VON HUGEL is disabled by 
illness from continuing this term his lectures 
on the collections preserved in the Museum of 
Archaeology and Ethnology at Cambridge. 


Mr. T. FisHER UNWIN will publish imme- 
diately the essay, by Mr. Herman Oelsner, of 
Caius, which gained the Le Bas prize at Cam- 
bridge last year. The subject is ‘‘ The Influence 
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THE Rev. James Gilroy has been appointed 
by the Crown to the chair of Hebrew and 
Oriental languages at Aberdeen. 


Ar a meeting of the University Court of 
St. Andrews, held last Saturday, it was 
resolved, by a majority of eight votes to seven, 
to petition Parliament in favour of the Bill for 
annulling the affiliation of University College, 
Dundee. 

THE last part of the Transactions of the 
Glasgow Ar logical Society (MacLehose) 
contains an article on ‘‘ John Snell, of Ufton, 
and the Snell Exhibitions,” by Mr. George 
W. Campbell. Of Snell himself not very much 
can be ascertained. He is said to have been 
born in 1629, at Colmonell, Ayrshire, where 
the tombstone of his father my still be seen in 
the churchyard. His name appears twice in 
the register of Glasgow University for 1645. 
His life seems to have been passed entirely in 
England, under the patronage of Sir Orlando 
Bridgeman. He died at Oxford in 1679, 
Several books that he presented to the Glasgow 
University library are still preserved there, 
some with the bookplate of Sir Orlando 
Bridgeman—a re engraved by the elder 
Faithorne; and he also gave three thousand 
merks towards the building of the steeple. By 
his will, he devised his residuary estate, con- 
sisting mainly of the parish of Upton, 
Warwickshire, to found the exhibitions that 
bear his name. Originally, there was no 
necessary connexion with Bulliol, the master 
of that college being only one of five trustees. 
It is more interesting to learn that 
‘‘each scholar is to bs bound under a penalty of 
£300 to enter into holy orders, and to take no 
spiritual promotion, benefice, or other preferment 
in the Kingdom of England or Dominion of 
Wales, it being the testator’s will and desire that 
every such scholar shall return to Scotland i 
but in no case to come back into England.’’ 

The will gave rise to much litigation, and the 
terms of the endowment have been varied from 
time to time by the Court of Chancery. 
Twenty years ago there were fourteen exhi- 
bitioners, each receiving £132; the number has 
now fallen to four, and the annual value to £80. 








ORIGINAL VERSE. 


PORTRAIT OF ANTON HERKOMER BY HUBERT 
HERKOMER, 


I wisn, old man, that I could take your hand 
And learn what you have learned of hell and 
heavon. 

I nothing know of you except this face 

And figure and the craft, whose hanging web; 
Surround your form with shadow and soft hues. 
Yet this | knew that you have failed in much, 
And by the failure and the strife have gained 

A glimpse of joy so high, despair so low, 

That men, your brothers, who for ever tread 

The path of rich consistent good, dream not 

Of your twin visions. For these perhaps your mind 
Wearied by conflict has no spoxen word, 
Although they are the guides that may not pass 
From you in death and must lead up to God. 


Oxford. L. DovuGALL. 








OBITUARY. 
JOHN O'NEILL. 


Mr. Jonun O'NEILL, who died on January 12, 
at Selling, near Faversham, deserves at least a 
passing word in memoriam. 

He was born near Limerick, in 1837, and 
entered the Ordnance Office—soon to be merged 
into the War Office—at the early age of sixteen. 
Here h's abilities soon brought him to the 
front, and he was recognised as an official of 
exceptional ability. Nor was he a clerk only. 
While at the War Office he made himself a 
master of the Japanese language, and published 








Armstrong (president of the Chemical Society), 
Mr, C, T. Whitmell, Dr, C. W. Kimmins, Mr. 


of Dante on Modern Thought.” 





A First Japanese Reading Book: a translation 
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into literal English, with Japanese text, of a 
Buddhist discourse. In 1878 he was appointed 
Auditor and Accountant-General of Cyprus, 
and had to deal with intricate fiscal subjects 
and questions of exchange. Leaving Cyprus, 
he settled first at Cognac, in France, where he 
wrote on foreign questions for the Saturday 
Review and Nineteenth Century, and then at 
Selling, in Kent. Besides contributing to 
many English periodicals, Mr. O’Neill wrote, 
in French, a learned disquisition on Li Roys des 
Ribaus, in which he showed much curious 
knowledge of the ragamuffin free companies of 
mediaeval France. But his magnum opus, the 
work to which he devoted many years 
of his life, leaving only the first of two 
volumes published at the time of his death, 
was The Night of the Gods: an enquiry into 
Cosmic and Cosmogonic Mythology and Sym- 
bolism. This book was designed to prove 


“that the everlasting, stupendous, unfailing 
rotation of the Heavens round the Earth—which 
was an ever and everywhere present, overpowering 
universal fact—must from the earliest times, when 
human intelligence had grown up to the notice of 
it, have exercised an enormous and fascinating and 
abiding influence upon the observant and reflective, 
upon the devout portion of mankind; and must 
have provided the supreme initial origin of the 
greater Cosmic Myths which concern themselves 
with the genesis and mechanism of the Universe.’’ 


Of the truth, or even the plausibility, of this 
theory, I am no judge. There can be no ques- 
tion, however, of the wonderful array of re- 
condite erudition with which it was supported. 
Neither can there be any question—with those 
who, like myself, enjoyed Mr. O’Neill’s friend- 
ship—of his great and varied a, — 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


THE Boletin of the Real Academia de la 
Historia for December opens with a review by 
Gomez de Arteche of M. Grandmaison’s 
“Un Curé d’autrefvis.” The reviewer adds 
more information with regard to the generous 
treatment of the exiled French bishops and 
priests by the higher Spanish clergy during 
the Revolution. Bishops de Coucy and 
Themines, the chief founders of ‘‘ La petite 
Eglise,” were recipients of this hospitality. 
Next follows an account, with excellent en- 
gravings, of prehistoric pottery and vases of 
the bronze age, found at Ciempozuelos between 
Madrid and Aranjuez. Danvilla Collado de- 
scribes a fourteenth century tomb in Valencia, 
also illustrated. Prof. Hibner writes on some 
Roman inscriptions of Merida, lately redis- 
covered in the Castle of Las Navas del Marqués. 
Padre F. Fita discusses, with engraving and 
translation, a Hebrew epitaph from Monzén de 
Campos. A will of Antonio de Herrera, the 
Chronicler of the Indies, is printed at length. 
But perhaps the most gratifying thing in the 
Boletin is the announcement of an alphabetical 
index to the first twenty-five volumes, to be 
distributed with the January number. Such an 
index will almost double the value of this 
important collection. 


FascicuLE xxv. of the Archives Ilistoriques 
de lu Gascogne contains the second part of 
‘‘ Audijos, La Gabelle en Gascogne,” admirably 
edited by M. A. Communay. This history 
throws much light on the often-strained rela- 
tions between the intendants, the governors, 
and the local authorities of the more indepen- 
dent provinces in the seventeenth century. 
One more fascicule, the third ‘lume of the 
“Comptes des Fréres Bonis,” \. : terminate 
the first series of these Archives _!istoriques. 
In 1895 wi!l commence the still more valuable 
publication of the Chartulary and Bullarium of 
cony, 


SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 
GENERAL LITERATURE, 

Agnpt, A. Dalibris prohibitis commentarii. Regensburg: 

Pastet. 3M. 

| Bezoup, W. v. Hermann v. Helmholtz. Gediichtnissrede. 

Leipzig: Barth. 1M. 50. 

Baivois. Jules. Essai de bib‘iographie des couvres de M. 
Alphonse Daudet. Paris: Conquet. 10 fr. 

Loti, P. Le Désert. Paris: Calmann Lévy. 8 fr. 50. 

Monresquigu, wre de (1728-9), P.p. le Baron Albert de 
Montesquieu. T.1. Paris: Picard. 12 fr. 

Rovutise, Gaston. Deux mois en Andalousie et 1 Madrid. 
Paris: Le Soudier. 7 fr. 50. 

Sarnt-AucarzE, Comte A. de. Carlistes et Christinos: 
a historique 1833-1868, Paris: Calmann Lévy. 

Surnan, B. Hans Sachs, Humanitiitszeit u. Gegenwart. 
Weimar: Bihlau. 1M. 

Vattfs, Léon. La Bibliothtque Nationale: choix de docu- 
ments pour servir i ’histoire de 1’établissement et de ses 
crllections. Paris: Terquem. 18 fr, 


HISTORY, LAW, ETC. 


Avpert, Félix. Histoire du parlement de Paris de l’origine 
d Fran¢ ais ler, 1250—1515. Paris: Picard. 16 fr. 

Fiaet, PAbbé P. La Faculté de théologie de Paris et ses 
docteurs les plus célébres. II. (1250—1800.) Paris: 
Picard. 7 fr. 50 c. 

Horten, H. Die Personalexecution in Geschichte u. Dogma. 
I. 2. Die Personalexecution in Italien. 1. Abschn. 
Italienische Rechtsgrundlagen. Wien: Manz. 5 M. 60. 

Lacroix, Clément de. uvenirs du Comte de Montgaillard, 
agent de la ciplomatie secréte pendant la Révolution, 
Empire et la Restauration. Paris: Ollendortf. 7 fr. 50. 

Lagiviire, Ch. de. Catherine IL. et la Révolution francaise. 
Paris: Le Soudier. 8 fr. 50. 

Lives, der obergermanisch-ractische, des R emerreiches, 
Hreg. v. O. v. Sarwey u. F. Hetiner. 1. Lfg. Heidel- 
berg: Petters. 5M. 

Mve:, Léon. Gouvernements, minist¢:es et constitutions de 
la France de 1789 ) 1895. Paris: Guillaumin. 10 fr. 
Pitt, Ernest. Histoire des ducs de Bourgogne ds; la race 

capétienne. T.V. Paris: Thorin. 12 fr. 

Vaery, Jules. Des Contrats par correspondance. Paris: 
Thorin. 8 fr. 50. 


PHYSICAL SCIENCE. 


Bauer, L. A. Beitriige zur Kenntniss d. Wes:ns der 
| “rcs d. Erdmagnetismus. Berlin: Mayer 
iiller. 
Lorentz, H. A. Versuch e. Theorie der electrischen u. 
Yo ee in bewegten Kirpern. Leiden: 


Orrgxuem, P. ” Die eociine Fauna d. Mt. Pulli bei Valdagno 
im Vicentino. Berlin: Friedlander. 10 M. 


PHILOLOGY, ETC. 


Anexs, E. Quaestiones Claudianeae. Leipzig: Fock. 
1 M. 20. 

Dovais, C. Une ancienne version latine de l’Ecclésiastique. 
Paris: Picard 3 fr. : 

. E. hebriiischer Brief Elijah Levita’s an Sebast. 
Miinster. Berlin: Mayer & Miiller. 80 Pf. 

Tattovist. K. L. Die assyricche Beschwirungeserie Magid, 
nach den — im British Museum hreg. Leipzig: 
Pfeiffer. 48 M. 

Zocupauer, F. Antikritische Untersuchungen zu den 
Annalen d. Tacitus. Leigzig: Fock. 1M. 20. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


A PERSONAL RELIC OF LUTHER. 
London : Jan, 29, 1825. 


Luther was sorely exercised in 1530 by well- 
meaning people, who endeavoured to minimise 
the points of religious difference, though they 
ultimately so far succeeded as to bring about 
two years later the so-called Truce or Peace of 
Nuremberg. 

He called them “ sophists,” and formulated 
forty theses to show that Protestants could 
not accede to such conditions. He travelled 
about the country, preaching and disputing 
upon them, returning at intervals to his home 
at Wittenberg. On arriving at each church in 
turn he pulled out of his pocket and affixed to 
the door the copy he carried about with him, 
as notice to friend and challenge to adversary. 

This “‘ poster” has lately turned up; and as 
it is almost certainly unique, some account of 
it, and what it has to say for itself, may be 
interesting, if only as showing that the days of 
‘‘ finds”? are not quite over yet. 

It is entitled : 

** Folgende Stiick, wil D. Martinus Luther der 
heiligé Kirchen zu Wittemberg prediger, mit 
Gottes Gnadé erhalten, wider die gantze Satans 
schiile und alle Pforten der Hellen.’ 

(‘‘ Dr. MartinLuther, preacher of the holy church 











at Wittemberg, will maintain the following theses | 


against the whole school of Satan, and all gates 
of hell.’’) 

It consists of two folio leaves in Gothic type, 
of which the inner margins have been cut off, 
and then connected for about half their length 
by a strip of paper, so as to pass under a wire 
upon a church door. The work has been done 
by a bungler, as he has not cut the slip straight, 
nor gummed it level. The marks of the wire 
remain at top and bottom, and show more than 
once using. 

It has been folded in three, and carried in a 
greasy pocket, as a patch of grease the size of 
a ‘‘butter-brod”’ has been transferred to the 
outside. Thus folded, it has been placed for 
preservation in a book, where it long remained, 
as the worm has eaten through it. In this 
ee it came into the possession of the late 

ord Zouche, of Monasteries in the Levant fame, 
who catalogued it, but did not know all the 
facts, as he dated it 1520 in place of 1530. 

The curve which passes through all these 
points works out that the ‘“ poster” was 
Luther’s companion on his campaign, probably 
put together by his own hands, taken out of 
his pocket to affix upon the church door, 
removed when he left, and on his return home 
placed carefully in a book, perhaps a Bible, 
till wanted for use on another tour. In that 
case, it is a personal relic of the Reformer, and 
kept company with his lunch in his pocket. 

I have to thank Dr. Maunde Thompson, Dr. 
Garnett, and especially Mr. Barwick, for their 
great assistance in enabling me to work out 
this argument, which has been approved by 
other eminent critics to whom I have shown 
the original. 

The British Museum possess copies of three 
editions in book quarto form, but the ‘‘ poster” 
is almost certainly unique. 

W. G. THorre. 





THE NEW SYRIAC GOSPELS, 
Oxford: Jan, 26, 1895. 


Owing to the claims of work undertaken 
some time ago, I am obliged to bring my part 
in this controversy to a close. In this letter I 
propose: in the first place, to answer certain 
criticisms and to criticise certain positions of 
Mr. Conybeare; and in the next, to indicate a 
modification of my original view of Matt. i. 16, 

I. (a) In a former letter I argued that, since 
Justin Martyr used Matt. i. 18-25, while he did 
not use the Joseph-genealogy in i. 1-17, but 
one which dealt with the ancestry of Mary, it 
was because he did not find Matt. i. 1-17 in his 
copy of the Gospel. Mr. Conybeare’s answer is 
here untenable. First, he said that Justiu had 
the genealogy, and cited a reference from Otto’s 
edition to that effect. When, later, I pointed 
out that Otto had removed this reference in 
his third edition, as it was obviously at variance 
with the entire evidence of Justin on this 
question, Mr. Conybeare’s rejoinder was pecu- 
liar, ‘‘ If Otto’s third edition lacks so pertinent 
a note as that which I cited in my letter of 
December 8, then I am glad that I possess an 
earlier or later edition, whichever mine may 
be.” These words seem to mean that Mr. 
Conybeare prefers that edition of Justin which, 
though incorrect, supports his contention, to 
the corrected edition which invalidates it. To 
prevent the recrudescence of thiserror, may I call 
Mr. Conybeare’s attention to the list (drawn 
up by Otto, 3rd ed., tom. i., pars ii., pp. 590- 
591) of statements in Justin which conflict 
with those found in the Canonical Gospels? He 
will find that the very first in this list deter- 
mines the present question.* But Mr. Cony- 
beare proposes an alternative view: namely, that 


*TIn the Old Syriac text, ‘Luke ii. 5, Mary is 
expressly said to be of the house of David, 
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Justin, having the entire Matt. i. before him, 
used i, 18-25, but did not usei. 1-17, and turned 
in preference to a spurious Gospel which 
assigned the genealogy to Mary. To state this 
view is sufficient to disclose its incurable 
weakness. 

(b) Mr. Conybeare is very wild and loose in 
his statements. He says that, if Joseph’s 
pedigree in Matt. i. and Mary’s in Justin are 
different, ‘‘it is almost a miracle that, so far 
as Justin quotes it, it should so closely agree 
with the list in Matthew.” Will it be believed 
that the only names common to Matthew and 
Justin are David and a few of his progenitors ; 
that these, therefore, must have appeared in 
the pedigree of every descendant of David who 
was contemp°rary with Joseph; and ,that not 
a single distinctive feature of the genealogy of 
Matt. i. 1-17 (and the ré/e played by the 
women in it is a prominent one) reappears in 
Justin ? 

(¢) Mr. Conybeare is strangely inaccurate. 
He writes (ACADEMY, January 12):—* The 
question at issue between Mr. Charles and 
myself was whether the genealogy was as old as 
Justin.” Now in a letter written December 15, 
and published in the ACADEMY of December 29, 
I showed on the evidence of Epiphanius that 
it was found in the Gospel of the Heretic 
Cerinthus, who was a contemporary of Peter, 
Paul, and John. 

(2) Another instance of Mr. Conybeare’s in- 
accurate perception, and consequent misrepre- 
sentation, has to do with my statement that 
‘**not a shred of evidence can be adduced from 
Jewish non-canonical writings of Palestine— 
200 B.C, to 100 A bD.—to show that the Philonic 
ideas which Mr. Conybeare would foist into 
Matt. i. 18-25 were anywhere known in Pales- 
tine.” Mr. Conybeare makes me _ say 
(AcADEMY, January 19), ‘‘ Allegorical or 
Philonean methods of interpretation were un- 
known in Judaea from 200 B.c. to 100 A.D.” 
This restatement misrepresents my words in 
many points, and particularly in applying to 
three centuries of literature: a statement which 
I carefully limited to eight verses of Matt. i.— 
i.e., 18-25, 

(e) Though I hava neither leisure nor space 
to follow Mr. Conybeare into all his miscon- 
ceptions, I cannot pass over the singular con- 
fusion of ideas that appears in the second 
paragraph of his letter of January 19, where 
he argues that if John,* James, Peter, and 
Jude wrote in Greek, they were Greek Jews as 
much as Philo. Mr. Conybeare, therefore, 
thinks that, if he can show that a Jew could 
read or speak Greek, he was _ therefore 
a Greek Jew. If this were a _ right 
conception, we should have to regard the 
bulk of the most exclusive Pharisees as 
Greek Jews. Butsuch a conception is absurd. 
The real difference between an Alexandrian 
Jew such as Philo, and Palestinian Jews 
like John, Peter, and James, was that 
the former thought, spoke, and wrote in 
Greek, but was unable even to read Hebrew? ; 
whereas the Apostles thought and spoke in 
Aramaic, but could also speak and write in 
Greek. The poorer classes in Palestine 
either possessed no knowledge, or only a slight 
one, of Greek. When Paul wished to address 
the people in Jerusalem, he spoke in Hebrew 
(Aramaic?) (Acts xxi. 40; xxii. 2); and still 
later, at the siege of Jerusalem, when the 
Romans summoned the besieged to surrender, 
the summons was always couched in Aramaic. 


*It is impossible for a student who is acquainted 
with both Hebrew and Greek to understand Mr, 
Conybeare’s statement that John ‘‘thought in 
Greek.’’ In fact, a very little knowledge of the 


respective idioms of these two languages would 
have made such a statement impossible. 
t Philoknew alittle Hebrew; but the LXX. was 





(Josephus, Bell. Jud., V. ix. 2; VI. ii. 1.) The 
more educated and commercial classes, how- 
ever, could use Greek, though Aramaic was 
their mother tongue. Further, the differences 
between the Palestinian Jews and the 
Hellenistic were so great, that the latter had 
separate synagogues in Jerusalem, and 
their jealousies of aforetime burned no less 
vigorously after they became Christians. 

My statement, therefore, that ‘none of the 
twelve Apostles were Greek Jews” was im- 
pugned by Mr. Conybeare on the basis of a 
confusion of ideas. In connexion with the 
present subject, I might here add that according 
to tradition the earliest Gospel was written in 
Aramaic, and the writer of this Gospel was 














Matthew. In taking leave of this question I 
again affirm that no channel for communication 
has been shown to exist between Philo and the 
Hebrew Evangelist in Matt. i. 

(/) In answer to my statement that Philo was 
‘‘a thorough-going dualist,” Mr. Conybeare 
rejoins that ‘‘ Philo was, in fact, as much or as 
little of a dualist as Origen, Clement, or any 
other Greek Father.” As regards Philo 
Siegfried (Philoals Ausleger, 1875, p. 230) says: 
Philo’s ‘‘ dominating conception of matter is 
a quite unbiblical one”; then follows a list of 
the passages supporting this dictum. Only 
one passage, i. 632—not that cited by Mr. 
Conybeare—makes, he thinks, for the biblical 
view. For afull examination of this passage, 
and several others of a similar tendency, I must 
here refer to Dr. Drummond’s masterly work, 
Philo Judaeus (1886), where this scholar shows 
that Philo is in all cases to be regarded as a 
dualist. 

But Mr. Conybeare’s reference to Origen as 
being as much a dualist as Philo is singularly 
infelicitous; for Origen (de Princip. ii. 1), 
expressly declares that those who believe in 
matter being uncreate and coeternal with God 
are guilty of impiety (‘‘cum ... culpam impie- 
talis incurrant, ingenitam dicentes esse mua- 
teriam Deoque ingenito coeternam”). Clement 
does not touch on the subject, so far as I am 
aware. 

I must confess that many of Mr. Conybeare’s 
statements bearing on Palestinian Judaism and 
early Christianity forcibly remind one of 
Locke’s criticism on men who attach vague 
ideas to their words. In regard to these he 
says that it is as easy ‘‘ to draw those men out 
of their mistakes who have no settled notions, 
as to dispossess a vagrant of his habitation who 
has no settled abode,” for ‘‘as in such dis- 
courses they are seldom in the right, so they 
are seldom to be convinced that they are in 
the wrong.” 

(g) At the head of the so-called Philonic 
Creed, Mr. Conybeare writes: ‘If Philo had 
been called upon to formulate his creed he 
would have done it in these or similar terms.” 
These words, if they mean anything, imply that 
we are going to receive a trustworthy, if not 
scientific, exposition of Philo’s creed. But what 
we do receive is a syncretism of conflicting ideas 
that would have made Philo tear his hair and 
bewail this caricature of his philosophy at the 
hands of his latest disciple. For Mr. Cony- 
beare cannot justify his identification of con- 
flicting conceptions by adducing like alleged 
illogicalities elsewhere. Whether the Nicene 
Creed is logical or not is wholly irrelevant to 
the question at issue. However Mr. Cony- 
beare may regard it, he must admit that it was 
an accurate summing up of the Church thought 
of the time. But the same claim cannot be 
entered for the so-called Philonic creed ; it is 
undoubtedly a misrepresentation of Philo’s 
views, as I have previously proved at some 
length. 

(h) I now come to the last question at issue 
between us. contended that there is no 


could have influenced the Evangelist in i, 
18-25 ; for the Logos, in the sole pass where 
it is said to be the only son of God and Sophia, 
is identical with the Cosmos or world of 
created things, and Sophia is there practically 
identical with Logos I. But whereas Logos I. 
or Sophia is at times a personal conception, 
Logos II. is not a personal conception, and 
could never have appeared to a Palestinian Jew 
as such, or as aught else than the material 
creation. Thus, whereas Mr. Conybeare’s 
theory requires that the Logos personally con- 
ceived should be the son of God and Sophia, 
Philo furnishes us only with the Logos im- 
personally conceived in that relation. On the 
other hand, if we regard Logos I. as the mould 
in which Matt. i. was formed, we are in as 
great a difficulty as ever ; for Logos I. was not 
the only son of God, but merely the eldest of 
innumerable sons, and, further, was not the 
son of God and of Sophia, but practically 
identical with Sophia herself. The real incarna- 
tion of the Logos personally conceived would 
have been a thought impossible to a disciple 
of Philo. It must not be rejoined that Philo 
confuses these two conceptions ; for the sense of 
the locus classicus on the question is unmistak- 
able. Philo, in fact, has, to a certain extent, 
borrowed both the idea and the phraseology 
from Plato (Timaeus 318 and 92c). Fhilo, we 
may remember, designates Logos II. as “the 
only and beloved sensible Son.” The term 
Movoyevfs occurs in both passages cited; and in 
the former Piato declares against Democritus 
that there can be only one Cosmos, and in the 
latter passage he attaches to it the epithet 
aisOnrés. 

Before proceeding to mention the grounds on 
which I see reason to modify my view of the 
Syriac text of Matt. i. 16, I may be permitted 
to restate the three chief ojections to Mr. 
Cony beare’s theory. 

(i.) No evidence can be adduced from Jewish 
non-canonical ‘ writings of Palestine to prove 
that the Philonic ideas which Mr. Conybeare 
would introduce into Matt. i. were known in 
Palestine. 

(ii.) No channel of communication can be 
shown to have existed between Philo and the 
first Evangelist as regards Matt. i. 

(iii.) There is no thought in Philo concerning 
the Logos that could have influenced the first 
Evangelist in i. 18-25. 

IL. In two respects further investigation has 
confirmed me as to the justness of my view of 
Matt. i. These two positions, the practical 
acceptance of which by Dr. Sanday I gladly 
welcome, are: (i.) The genealogy was current 
as an independent document prior to its incor- 
poration in Matt. i., and ended originally with 
the words, ‘“‘and Joseph begat Jesus.”’ (ii.) 
The Old Syriac text of Matt. i. 18-25 cannot 
be primitive: the original text is that preserved 
in the oldest Greek MSS. 

As regards the Old Syriac text of i. 16, I have 
been gradually coming to doubt its originality. 
The chief reason for my doubt is that urged by 
Dr. Sanday—i.e., that, whereas it is natural that 
the word ‘‘wife” in Matt. i.should be changed 
into ‘‘ espoused” in consequence of the growing 
reverence with which Mary was regarded in each 
succeeding generation, the converse change of 
‘‘espoused” into ‘‘ wife” in the second or 
third century is practically inconceivable. Of 
the former change we have several examples in 
the Curetonian Syriac. Thus, for “thy wife” 
in ver. 21 it reads “‘ thy espoused,” and in ver. 
19 omits ‘‘thy husband.” For the same reason 
the Peshitto changes “‘ his wife” into ‘‘ Mary ” 
in ver. 24, and ‘‘his parents” in Luke ii. 41 
into ‘‘ his people,” and in 43 into “ Joseph and 
His mother.” In the two last passages the 
same change is made in the Diatessaron, and in 
many of the Greek Uncials and Old Latin 
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influence at work in the Old Syriac codex in 
Luke ii. 41, 43, where ‘‘ his parents” in both 
cases become ‘‘his people.” Having shown 
that this change was a frequent one in the 
Western text, let us now return to Matt. i. 16. 
Again we remark that there the addition of 
the word ‘‘ Virgin” points exactly in the same 
direction. If this word was really primitive 
here, it is in the highest degree improbable 
that the Church would have excised it at the 
close of the second century or the beginning 
of the third; and further have chavged 
“espoused” into “wife.” At present, there- 
fore, I see no other course open than to regard 
the text of the Old Syriac MS. as, in certain 
respects, secondary and not primitive. At the 
same time, neither can the text of the Greek 
Uncials be regarded as primitive, though it 
preserves some primitive elements over agaiost 
secondary in the Syriac. 

Farther light will probably be thrown on the 
roblem by our growing knowledge of the 
Western text and of the Synoptic problem. 

R. H. CHarves. 


P.S.—It is possible that Matt. i. 1 may be 
primitive ; for it forms no organic part of the 

enealogy i. 2-17, and seems to point to a 
Sifferent author, as I shall proceed to show. 
From a comparison of Matt. i. 1, 17 and 18 as 
to the use of yéveors and yeved, it is clear that 
we should take yevéors in i. 1 and 18in the same 
sense, i.¢., as meaning “ birth” ; for yé:eors has 
nowhere else in the New Testament the mean- 
ing of “‘ generation” or “‘ genealogy,” and 


rarely in the LXX., which uses yevéces in this | P 


sense. Butifi. 2-17 were genuine, i. 1 ought 
to read: ‘‘The book of the generations”? or 
“genealogy,” and in that case we should have 
BiBAos yevedy, and not AiBdAos yevéoews ; for the 
writer of i. 2-17 uses yevea! four times. Thus, 
whereas i. 1 is wholly impertinent as introducing 
i, 2-17, it forms a most appropriate preface to 
i, 18-ii. 23. Hence we should connect i. 18 
immediately with i. 1, and read: ‘‘ The book 
of the birth of Jesus Christ, the Son of David, 
the Son of Abraham. Now the book of Jesus 
Christ,” &c. 
Dublin: Jan. 28, 1895. 
Allow me to express my regret that I mis- 
understood the motive of Prof. Sanday’s 
reconstruction of the original text of Matt. 
i, 16; and I hope I may be allowed to retract 
my description of it as an hypothesis framed in 
order to introduce miracles. In his last letter, 
in which he takes me to task for my expression, 
Prof. Sanday emphasises the scientific charac- 
ter of his position ; for he supposes that in 
the pedigree we have a naturalistic or quasi- 
naturalistic document incorporated in his work 
by the author of the Gospel. So far, I am at 
one with him. But Ido not believe that the 
varieties of text which meet us in this first 
chapter of Matthew are due to mere clerical 
errors. They too plainly announce themselves 
to be due to what Mr. Charles aptly calls 
‘deliberate correction.”” The same verse has 
been ‘‘ deliberately corrected” in different and 
inconsistent ways, so that the process is trans- 
parent to the modern critic—for truth will out 
even in an affidavit. 
_ Tused to think, with Mr. Badham, that Philo 
in some passages had in view a physical process, 
as when he speaks of Zipporah being found 
pregnant by no mortal man—i.e., by the Divine 
Spirit. An examination of at least a score of 
such passages convinced me that I was wrong, 
and that Philo is only allegorising a physical 
process, in the reality of which, however, his 
contemporaries believed. However this may 
be, the passages in Philo throw a flood of light 
on Matt. i. 18-25. As to Luke, I think this 
writer would have been more explicit if he had 
intended to convey the idea that Mary con- 
ceived, not by Joseph, but by the Most High. 





The words in Luke i. 34, ‘‘ How shall this be, 
seeing I know not a man,” are insulse; for the 
angel had said, ‘‘Thou shalt conceive,” and 
not ‘Thou hast conceived.”” The rival Old 
Latin reading, found also in the Protevangelium 
and in Ephrem Syrus, must surely be right. 
Nor can I agree with Mr. Badham that in 
Luke i. 26, 31, there is implied the prophecy— 
‘‘a virgin shall conceive.” It was natural 
enough for the writer to apply the epithet 
‘‘ virgin’ to Mary before her marriage, for the 
Jews were very particular in regard to such 
matters. The writer of Luke i. and ii. may 
well have been conversant with Jewish customs, 
though in the beginning of ch. ii. he writes 
himself down so ignorant of history and of the 
methods of Roman administration, perhaps even 
of Palestine. He seems to me to have been a 
Greek Jew, well versed in the Septuagint, and 
possessing a very pretty fancy. 
F, C. ConyBEARE. 


Nottingham : Jan. 25, 1895. 


I would venture to suggest that in Matt. i. 16 
we should read 


"LandS Be eyévynoer thy lwchp tov &vd5,a Maplas, 
ef fs eyévunzev "Incouv tov Aeyduevovy Xpisrdv. 


The former part of the verse thus reconstructed 
(as far as ¢& js) agrees with the text of Westcott 
and Hort, and, feste Mr. Allen, ‘‘the great mass of 
Greek MSS.” But the Cursives 346-556 (Scriv. ) 
substitute for tov & dpa Mopias ¢f fis the words 
& prnorevOeion wop8évos Mandu. In the latter 
art of the verse, the common text has simply 
substituted the passive for the active voice, the 
original reading being preserved by the Cursives 
above mentioned. The readings % éyérrncev and 
et fis éyevvh@n are almost equally improbable. 
Why not *% érexev, asin v. 25? Clearly because 
yevvdw was the verb which stood in the text. 
The above conjecture differs from that of Prof. 
Sanday (ACADEMY, January 5) only in retain- 
ing the important words ¢é js. 

Thus, while the Genealogy (vv. 1-17) repre- 
sents the Christ as the Son of David, that which 
I shall call the Comment (18-25) represents him 
as begotten by divine agency, with no human 
father. It is plain that the two accounts must 
be derived from distinct sources. To which of 
o~ sources should we assign the sequel in 
ch. ii. 

Itis ebvious that the Comment, being brought 
to a conclusion in i. 25, is followed by a break, 
after which the narrative makes a fresh start 
with an indirect relation of the place and time 
of the birth of Jesus. This would follow with 
much greater propriety at the end of the 
Genealogy, after i. 17, or perhaps i. 16. Then, 
strictly in accordance with the Davidic descent 
and the birth at Bethlehem (Micah v. 2), comes 
the visit of the Magi with their inquiry, 
‘* Wkere is he that is born King of the Jews ?” 
In short, Matt. i. 18 and ii. 1 are not con- 
secutive, but parallel. This seems to be clearly 
recognised in the printed text of Westcott and 
Hort. Can it be doubted which is the earlier, 
the Comment or the Sequel ? 

Of course they have much in common—the 
prophetic quotation, the appearance of the 
angelinadream. But these resemblances may 
be due to imitation. In the A.V., both as 
edited by Scrivener in the Parallel New Testa- 
ment, and also in the Oxford reprint (1833) of 
the Bible of 1611, vv. 22, 23 of ch. i. are 
thrown into a parenthesis. The Revisers, press- 
ing the perfect yévovey with surely undue strict- 
ness, have abolished the parenthesis, and 
appear to put the quotation into the mcuth 
of the angel! 

The expression of the Syriac (Sin.) in v. 21, 
‘she shall bear thee a son” (so also v. 25), is 
not necessarily incompatible with the virgin- 
birth. The writer of the Comment would 
approach as near as he could to the language 





of the Genealogy, which it was his object to 
explain, and the ambiguity of the pronoun 
might lead to its subsequent removal. Ona the 
other hand, mapéAaBey rhv yuvaixa abrod (v. 24), 
especially with the omission of ob« tyirwrxev 
a’rhv éws od, implies plainly that the child was 
born in wedlock. The clause just quoted may 
have been added to guard against the natural 
inference. 

The suggestion that the whole piragraph, 
i, 18-25, was an ‘‘interpolation,” or, as 
should prefer to say, an addition to an older 
text, was male to me some weeks since by 
a friend, a modest but acute reader of the 
English Version. 

Will Mr. Conybeare suffer a criticism from 
a standpoint which is neither Catholic, Pro- 
testant, nor Unitarian, but that of a simple 
inquirer into the history of religion? If Iam 
not mistaken, he inverts the order of thought, 
and commits the same error with the framers 
of **the Latin doctrine of transubstantiation,”’ 
by assigning a metaphysical interpretation to 
a purely mythical conception. To read the 
ideas of the Fourth Gospel into the legends of 
the First is like interpreting St. Paul in terms 
of Aristotle. It is not a question of date, but 
of mental development. What proof is there 
of Philonism in Matthew ? 

If I have not exhausted the patience of the 
editor, I should like to ask a further question, 
When and whence did the idea of the Divine 
Reason enter into Judaism? The a priori 
element of Creation, the plan, the measure, and 
the faculty implied in the universe, is described 
in almost Kantian terms in Isa. xl, 12-14. To 
the problem there stated Prov. viii. 22-31 
supplies an answer. Yet the former passage 
is usually assigned to the age of Cyrus, while 
the latter would generally be attributed to an 
advanced stage of Hebrew Wisdom, which we are 
sometimes asked to regard as being onthe wto'e 
post-exilic. The transition from Isa. xl. 11 to 
v. 12, though striking, is extremely abrupt ; and 
I have often wondered whether the magnificent 
passage which thus begins has not displaced 
what is now ch. xxxv., which, before the in- 
sertion of xxxvi.-xxxix., must have imme- 
diately preceded ch. xl. Perbaps Canon Cheyne 
will solve the difficulty in his forthcoming 
Introduction to Isaiah. 

Grey Husert SkiPwitu. 

P.S.—A word as to the Latin Version. In 
i. 20 the text of k&, ‘‘‘ne metueris mariam 
uxorem tuam,’ &c., without ‘accipere’ or 
equivalent’ (H. J. White, ACADEMY, Decem- 
ber 1), if not due to some confusion with 
Luke i. 30 (Mh d0Bod, Mapidu), may, perhaps, 
be explained by the supposition that the scribe 
of k, or its archetype, had before him two 
equivalents, and, hesitating which to choose, 
cut the knot by omission, or by leaving a 
lacuna. (I have elsewhere ventured to explain 
in a similar manner the absence of the subject 
in Jer. xxxiii. 9.) The lacuna in the game 
MS., in v. 16(R. H. Charles, AcApEmMy, Decem- 
ber 1), may best be accounted for by supposing 
that the scribe had before him the added words 
of b (virgo autem Maria), but justly regarded 
them as spurious, or at least suspicious. The 
case would be parallel to that of the blank 
column in B after Mark xvi. 8, on which, and 
other similar instances, see Westcott and Hort. 
I cannot discover any justification for inserting 
erat into the text of & before virgo, and would, 
therefore, reverse Mr. Charles’s argument (foot- 
note, p. 447) with regard to its ‘‘ omission ”’ of 
non cognovit eam donec in i. 25. 

In this verse observe the inconsequence of 
our present text: wapéAaBev viv yuvaixa aibroi* 
Kat ovn tylvwonev abrhy tws of Erexev vidv. One 
would expect daad or »¢v and 8¢; but with the 
omission the text becomes a consecutive re- 
cital of the fulfilment of the word spoken by 





the angel. I cannot help thinking this whole 
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passage (vv. 18-25) is dependent on the narra- | 


tive in Luke i. 
on Es, vii. 14. 

It is of no great importance to determine 
whether the reading presupposed in Sin., which 
gives the finite verb in the relative clause, 
¢ ¢uvnrred@n, instead of the participial con- 
struction, ¢ uvnrTev@eioa, represents an earlier 
stage in the evolution of the latter reading, or 
a correction of it, resting partly on a perception 
of its inconsistency with the context, and partly 
on a reccllection of the genuine reading. On 
the former hypotiesis, the text of Cur. and the 
Old Latin ) wovld belong to an intermediate 
phase; on the Jatter, to a still more advanced 
corruption. 

The difficult though well-attested reading 
in Matt. i. 18, roi 58 "Inood, Xpiorod, may perhaps 
be explained, either as an indication of com- 
paratively late date for the passage which thus 
commences (c/, Westcott and Hort in loc.) or 
more probably by a confusion between the 
opening words of the Comment, as read in the 
Western text, rod 5¢ Xpiorod, and those of the 
Sequel, 70d 5¢ Invod: a confusion which in the 
case of an interpolation would be very likely to 
occur. Is the Comment ‘‘ Western” in its 
origin ? 

In the heading, both Greek and Latin 
(Christi autem generatio sic erat), the emphasis 
lies on the first words, ‘* But of the Messiah the 
generation was as follows,” coatrasting it with 
that of his ancestors of the House of David. 
He was, according to the Comment, their heir, 
but not their progeny. 


26-38, as both in turn depend 








THE BOOK OF MULLING, 

Edinburgh : Jan. 28, 1895. 
I hope I may be allowed to supplement what 
I have already written by quoting the opening 
words of the Prayer of Colga Ua Duinechda 
from the Yellow Book of Lecan. The Book of 
Lecan dates from the fourteenth century ; but 
that the prayer is coeval with its reputed 
author, or, in other words, with the Book of 
Mulling, appears to be the opinion of Dr. Mac 
Carthy (7'rans. R.ILA., xxvii. pp. 156, 178). 

He translates the first two clauses as follows: 


“I beseech with Thee, O Jesus holy, thy four 
Evangelists who wrote thy 

Gospel divine, to wit, Matthew, Mark, Luke, John. 

I beseech with Thee thy four chief Prophets who 
foretold thy Incarnation, 

Daniel and Jeremias and Ieaias and Ezechiel.” 


On this I remark: (1) that the suggestion of 
parallelism between the four Evangelists and 
the four greater Prophets is due not to mere 
accidental collocation, but to the intention of 
the writer, a fact which will be clear to any 
one who is familiar with the prayer; (2) that 
Daniel here corresponds to Matthew, and 
Ezechiel to Mark, as in the circular device in 
the Book of Mulling, and that I can therefore 
now—at least provisionally—supply the omis- 
sions in the second line of my transcript, by 
writing the name of Ezechiel under that of 
John at the north-west pair of crosses, and 
Jeremias under Luke at the north-east; 
moreover (:3), this quotation helps us to under- 
stand the meaning of the four exterior pairs of 
crosses, and gives us just the link that was 
needed to connect them with Mr. Warren’s 
‘* Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John,” &c. The 
monastery (?) was placed under the protection 
of Prophets and Evangelists by planting 
crosses in their honour round the ontside of the 
enclosure. 

In my former letter, desiring to be as short 
as possible, I made no attempt to indicate the 
varying degrees of confidence with which I 
regarded my different conclusions. In the 
communication to the Society of Antiquaries of 
Scotland, of which my letter was a summary, 





I spoke with diffidence about Il. 11, 12 of the 
liturgical fragment. I do not wish now to 
| dispute the justice of Mr. Warren’s strictures ; 
but possibly I may be able to set the matter at 
| rest by an inspection of the MS., which I hope 
| to make before my paper is printed. 

I may mention that in my paper I suggested 
| the possibility—only a possibility, as I still 
believe—that this Office was intended for 
private use. I do not think, however, that Mr. 
Warren is correct in connecting it with the 
Office for the Visitation of the Sick. The 
reasons which seem to me to make it probable 
that it was used night and morning (for 
which I must refer him to my paper) tell 
against this supposition. But further, in my 
judgment, the Visitatio Infirmorum is not in 
the same hand as our fragment. Mr. Warren 
may not agree with me on this point, and he 
will have Mr. Westwood on his side; but in any 
case, if the liturgical piece was connected with 
this Office, why was it written on the last page 
of the quire containing St. John’s Gospel, and 
not immediately after the Visitutio, on the 
last ‘page (which is blauk, pace Westwood) of 
St. Matthew ? 


H. J. LAwior. 








THE GOSPEL OF PETER. 

Cairo: Jan. 21, 1895. 
Having lately seen the original MS. of the 
Gospel of Peter, I feel inclined to endorse the 
guess of a Greek friend, to whom I showed 
the facsimile some time ago, that the word 
rendered by the French as tives and by 
English scholars as ér: val, before the facsimile 
was published, is in reality tmlov. The 
expression 4 rtiuos oravpés is so frequent in 
Greek Christian literature that it does not 

seem difficult to accept it here. 
MarGaRET C. GIBSON. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Sunpay, Feb. 8,4pm. Sunday Lecture: “The Restoration 
of Extinct Animals,’ by Mr. A. 8. Woodward. 
7.30p m. Ethical : ** Ethics and Religion of Spinoz2,”’ 
by Mr. G. F. Stout. 
or Feb. 4, 430 p.m. Victoria Institute: ‘Insect 
natomy. 
5p.m. Royal Institution: General Monthly Meeting. 
5p.m. London Institution: ‘‘ The Evolution of an 
Historical Picture,”” by Mr. Seymour Lucas. 
8 p.m. Royal Academy: “The Advancement of 
Architecture,” III, by Mr. G. Aitchison. 
Turspay, Feb.5, 3p.m. Royal Institution : ‘The Internal 
a ge of Plants and Animals,” IV., by Prof. C. 


8p.m. Anglo-Russian: ‘‘ Viadimir on the H)jasma 
Past and Present,” by Mr. W. T. Birkbeck. 

8pm. Civil : “The Mechanical and 
Electrical Regulation of Steam-Engines,” by Mr. John 
Richardson. 

8p.m. Biblical Archaeology: ‘‘ Pre-Mosaic Culture 
of the Hebrews,” by the Rev. Dr. A. ay 2 

8pm. Society of Arts: ‘‘ Drawing for Process Re- 
production,” by Mr. Gleeson White. 

8.30 p.m. Zelogical: “Contributions to the Know- 
ledge of the Breeding Habits of some Tree-Frogs ( Hylidae) 
of the Serra dos os,” by Dr. E. A. Goeldi; “A 
Collection ot Land Shells from Sarawak, British North 
Borneo, Palawan, and other Neighbouring Islands,’’ by 
Mr. Edgar A. Smith ; “‘ The -lost Putorius africanus 
Deem , and its Occurrence in Malta,” by Mr. Oldfield 
Thomas; “The Visceral Anatomy of Dendrolagus ben- 
nettii,” by Mr. F. BE. Beddard. 

Wepwespay, Feb. 6, 4 p.m. Archaeplogical Institute: ‘An 

Elizabethan Armourer’s Album,” by Viscount Dillon; 
“A Brass from Ightfield, Shrop .? by Mr. Mill 
Stephenson. 

8 p.m. Geological: ‘‘ Bones of a Sauropodous 
Dinosaur from Madagascar,” by Mr. R. Lydekker; 
“The Physical Conditions of the Mediterranean 
which have resulted in a Community of some Species of 
Freshwater Fishes in the Nile and the Jordan Waters,” 
by Prof. E. Hull; **The Loess and other Superficial 
— of Shantung, i 
8. B. J. Skertchly and 

8 p.m. ety of Arts: *‘ The Labour Question in 
fe Colonies and Foreign Countries,”’ by Mr. Geoffrey 
‘a 


Sou. Elizabethan: A Paper by Mr. A. H. Bullen. 
Tuvrspay, Feb. 7,38 p.m. Royal Institution : “‘ Four English 
aaa of the Nineteenth Century,” IV., by Mr. 
° y: 
6p.m. London Institution: ‘The Germination of 
Barley,”’ by Mr. A. G. Salamon. 
Sp.m. Royal Academy: “The Advancement of 
tchison. 


tecture,” IV., by Mr. G. Ai 


8pm. Linnean: “The Com >ara‘ive Morphology of 
the Galeodida,” by Mr. H. M. Bonard; “ New Marine 
Aigae from Japan,” by Mr. E. M. Holmes. 
8p.m. Chemical: *‘The Electromstiva Force of an 
Iodine Cell,” by Mr. A. P. Laurie; ‘The Action of 
Heat on Ethylic 8-amidocrobonate,”” by Dr. Collie; 
“The Acidimetry of Hydrofluor c Acid,” by Piof. Haga, 
8.30 p.m. Antiquaries. 
Faivay, Feb. 8, 5 p.m. ysical: Annual General Meeting; 
“an Exhirition of Simple Apparatus,’’ by . W. B. 
Croft; “The Tin Chromic Chk ride Ce'l,” by Mr. 3. 


Skinner. 

8 p.m. Philological: ‘‘Old English Pers>nal and 
Place ames,” by Mr. W. H. Stevenson. 

8p.m. Civil Engineers: Students’ Meeting, “ The 
= and Maintenance of Roads,” by Mr. C. H. 

rey. 

opm. Royal Institution : ‘‘ Toe Anti-Toxic Serum 
Treatment of Diphtheria,” by Dr. G. Sims Woodhead. 

Sarurpay, Feb. 9, 3 p.m. Royal Institution: ‘The 
as and National in Music,” I., by Sir A. C. 
Zte. 
3.45pm. Botanic: General Fortnightly Meetiog. 


SCIENCE. 
THE SEPTUAGINT. 
The Old Testament in Greek. Vol. II. Edited 


by H. B. Swete, D.D. (Cambridge: 
University Press.) 
Analecta zur Septuagista, Hexapla und 


Patristik. Yon Dr. Erich Klostermann. 
(Leipzig: Deichert.) 


Tus smaller manuul edition of the Cam- 
bridge Septuagint is now happily completed. 
As the first volume was published in 1887, 
this must be considered, in view of the 
amount of labour involved, a very good 
rate of work. And the result can only be 
pronounced a great success—wisely planned, 
and in all respects, both as to printing and 
editing, beautifully executed. It is one of 
those books which delight the eye of the 
trained reader by the combination of scien- 
tific accuracy with scholarly finish. These 
characteristics are apparent throughout, but 
I may point in particular to the introductory 
descriptions of MSS. as a specimen of what 
I mean. They are quite models of their 
kind. 

No one will be surprised at this who 
considers the history of the edition and 
the hands through which it has passed. 
The first draft of a scheme came from 
Dr. Scrivener in 1875. This was taken up 
and matured by a committee of the Syndics 
of the Cambridge Press, in which a leading 

art was played by Dr. Hort. When it 
Roseme clear that Dr. Scrivener could not 
(as was hoped) undertake the work, the 
execution of it was in 1883 entrusted to 
Dr. Swete; and to him, in consultation with 
the committee, is due the character which 
the work has ultimately assumed. This 
was clearly stamped upon the first volume, 
which reached a high degree of excellence. 
And since that time sustained and valuable 
help has been received, and is duly acknow- 
ledged, from Dr. Nestle, of Tiibingen, and 
Mr. Redpath, the editor of the Oxford Con- 
cordance to the Septuagint, both names which 


Basin | are associated with the minutest accuracy. 


In the present volume much of the prepara- 
tory work has been done by two younger 
scholars—the Rev. Forbes Robinson and 
Mr. St. John Thackeray; and important 
contributions were made by Dr. Erich 
Klostermann, to whom I shall return 
presently. 

It may therefore be assumed that the 
edition is as trustworthy as care and 
scholarship can make it. It is also un- 
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usually rich in its contents. Besides the 
Septuagint proper, it contains the Psalms of 
Solomon, printed from a collation of a 
Vatican MS., by Dr. E. Klostermann, with 
the variants of four other MSS. collated 
for the edition of Prof. Ryle and Dr. 
James. It has also at the end the full 
series of ‘‘ Canticles” found in certain lead- 
ing MSS. of the Psalter. It should further 
be expressly mentioned that this edition 
piiats, on opposite pages, the two texts of 
the Book of Daniel, as well as the true 
Septuagint text from the Chisian MS, as 
the version of Theodotion which has sup- 
planted it in most editions. 

Having arrived at this point, it is perhaps 
desirable that we should look round and 
see exactly how far we have been brought, 
and in what position the criticism of the 
Septuagint now stands. No matter how 
full or how explicit an editor’s own ex- 
planation of his work, experience shows 
that it is sure to be misunderstood and used 
in a sense which was not intended. 

In the first place it is clear that this is 
the best of all existing editions. It presents 
the text of the leading Uncials in a form 
which (with the handful of Corrigenda 
supplied by Dr. Nestle from a laborious 
recollation of the photographs of A and B) 
must be taken to represent, for the greater 
part of the work, the highest degree of 
accuracy humanly attainable. 

It is, however, none the less necessary 
that we should remind ourselves that the 
actual text printed is not, and does not 
profess to be, in any sense a critically 
authoritative text of the Septuagint. It is 
in each book only the text of a single MS., 
the MS., it is true, which is thought 
relatively and on the whole to have pre- 
served the best text; but even in the case 
of the Jacunae of this MS., sometimes 
(inevitably) made up from other MSS. of 
different character and even of different 
family. The whole labour of critically 
weighing MS. against MS. still remains 
to do. 

We must remind ourselves further that, 
important as the materials collected un- 
doubtedly are, they still present what for 
the criticism of the Septuagint are con- 
spicuous gaps. This, again, was inevitable 
and inherent in the plan of the edition, 
which was deliberately put forward only as 
a stepping-stone to something more com- 
plete. It contains for the most part only 
the variants of Uncial texts. This means, 
to take only one example—I speak under 
correction and without an examination of 
details, for which I fear that I have not 
time—the complete ignoring of the Lucianic 
family of text which, in some books 
especially, is now recognised to be of very 
considerable importance. For instance, the 
edition before us gives none of the highly 
characteristic variants of Cod. 248 for the 
Sapiential Books. 

Again, the edition does not and could not 
give the readings of any of the affiliated 
Versions, which not only preserve in some 
cases most ancient texts, but are invaluable 
helps towards localising the readings found 
in other authorities. It is equally silent as 
to the hardly less important citations in 
early writers. 








Therefore, it must be distinctly under- | Broks of Samuel (Oxford, 1890).* It seems 


stood, as the editor and all who have been | to be necessary to remind English readers 


concerned with the edition, would, I have 
no doubt, wish us to understand, that what 
they have put forth is as yet only pro- 
visional and only a step—though a great 
step, and one which happily will never need 
undoing—towards the goal of the final 
really critical edition. It is a nucleus of 
materials round which other materials not 
less essential can be accumulated. 

It was part of the original plan that the 
manual edition should be followed by one 
on a larger scale, still not attempting to con- 
stitute a text, but containing new collations 
of certain select and representative Cursive 
MSS., Versions, and ecclesiastical writers. 
This, too, can only be the task of years— 
one might say, of a generation. When we 
remember that it is now close upon a 
century since Dr. Holmes, at that time 
Fellow of New College, afterwards Regius 
Profeesor of Divinity and Dean of Win- 
chester, issued the first specimen of his 
monumental work (it appeared in 1795), 
we may well exclaim—* tantae molis est 
verum LXX virorum textum eruere! ” 


It is a pleasure to greet a new worker in 
the field; and I do not doubt that Dr. 
Erich Klostermann, whose name has been 
mentioned above, will do yeoman’s service 
init. The coincidence of name and place 
leads to the conjecture that he is a son of 
the well-known Old (and in part also New) 
Testament scholar, Prof. August Kloster- 
mann, of Kiel. The Analecta contain the 
firstfruits of ascientific journey, conducted 
with the help of a subvention from the 
funds so judiciously administered by the 
Prussian Ministry of Public Worship. Dr. 
Erich Klostermann shows himself in all 
ways, so far as I can judge, deserving of the 
confidence placed in him. His materials have 
every appearance of being accurately pre- 
sented, and he shows signs of a good scientific 
method. The Analecta contain (1) an account 
from personal inspection of MSS. of the 
LXX. at Rome, Florence, and Venice, with 
bits of new collation or transcript inter- 
spersed, and a little collection of sticho- 
metries from O.T. MSS. as an appendix ; 
(2) a gleaning, after Field, of material for 
the study of the Z/exapla; and (3) some 
additional material for the study of the so- 
called Synopses Sacrae Scripturae, which go 
under the names of Athanasius and Chry- 
sostom. The book contains many interestivg 
remarks io detail; but I think it best to 
confine myself to a general description. I 
do not know whether it will be superfluous 
to mention a little book which may possibly 
not have come in Dr. Klostermann’s way, 
Notes on Greek MSS. in Italian Libraries, by 
Mr. T. W. Allen, Fellow of Queen’s College 
(London: Nutt, 1890). A preliminary list, 
such as Dr. Klostermanr very rightly de- 
siderates, of MSS. of the Septuagint com- 
piled from printed sources, was begun in 
Oxford some little time ago by the Rev. 
Ll. J. M. Bebb; and I hope that it may not 
be very long before it sees the light. 

The best survey of the present position 
of the Septuagint problem in English is 
still that contained in the Introduction to 
Dr. Driver’s Notes on the Hebrew Text of the 








of this, as I can hardly think that it was 
present to the thoughts of Sir H. Howorth 
when he wrote his recent letters on the 
Septuagint. I would gladly join in the 
wish that those letters might be reprinted. 
The portion of them which deals directly 
with the criticism of the LXX. is interest- 
ing and suggestive; but it would be well to 
omit the part reflecting on the professoriate 
of Oxford and Cambridge, which surely rests 
upon oversight. There is not the slightest 
solid foundation for the charge that the 
Septuagint has been neglected by those who 
are concerned with the study of the Old 
Testament, or that it has been treated with 
anything but an absolute scientific impar- 
tiality. I may appeal in proof to Dr. 
Driver’s Notes on the Bo:ks of Samuel just 
mentioned ; to articles by him in the 
Expositor ; t) the apparatus of the Variorwm 
Bible edited by him and Dr. Cheyne ; to Dr. 
Cheyne’s Notes and Criticisms on Isaiah, and 
the Critical Notes at the end of his edition 
of that prophet ; to like notes at the end of 
his commentary on the Psalms ; to occasional 
notes in Aids to the Devout Study of Criticism, 
and in the Expositor; to Prof. Kirkpatrick’s 
treatment of the Books of Samuel and of 
Book I. of the Psalms in ‘“‘ The Cambridge 
Bible for Schools.” Sir H. Howorth forgets 
that the scholars engaged on the Revision 
of the Old Testament had nothing whatever 
te do with the restriction to the Massoretic 
text, which was laid down for them by 
Convocation, in deference to the state of 
outside opinion, and to the want of 
adequate preparation for anything more 
ambitious. ertain limits, perhaps, have 
been imposed ty the subjects allocated to 
the chairs, and by pressing needs in other 
directions; but the small group of our pro- 
fessors who are responsible for the study of 
the Old Testament are the very last persons 
against whom any reproach should be 
brought on the score of either impartiality 


or industry. ws 
. Sanpay. 





OBITUARY. 
PROF, CAYLEY, 

By the death of Prof. Cayley, following so 
soon after that of Sir John Seeley, Cambridge 
has suffered a yet more severe loss. For if the 
name of Seeley was better known tothe public, 
Cayley had long held the first place in that 
branch of learning which his university holds 
in highest esteem. 

Arthur Cayley was born in 1821, being the 
son of a merchant engaged in business at St. 
Petersburg. A younger brother, Charles— 
who died in 1883--gained some distinction as 
the translator of Dante and Petrarch, Homer 
and Aeschylus. The two were educated to- 
gether at King’s College, London, and at 
Trinity College, Cambridge. Arthur gradu- 
ated in 1842, as senior classic and first Smith’s 
prizeman—the year after Sir Gabriel Stokes, 
the year before Prof. Adams. Though im- 


* Since the above was written I observe among 
the announcements of the Cambridge Press the 
promises of An I.troduc:ion. to the Greck Old 
Testament by Dr. Swete. I fear that this is not to 
be expected immediately. But whenever it comes 
it will be most opportune; and it covld not 
possibly be placed in better hands. 
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mediately elected to a fellowship, he decided 
to come to the bar; and for more than a dozen 
years he practised as a conveyancer. But all 
the while his heart was elsewhere; and in 
1863, when the Sadlerian chair of pure mathe- 
matics was founded, he was chosen with tni- 
versal approval to be its first occupant. 

As early as 1852 he had become a fellow 
of the Royal Society, to whose Philosophical 
Transactions he contributed from first to last 
more than 800 papers. In 1858 he joined Profs. 
Sylvester and Stokes in starting the Quarterly 
Journal of Pure and Applied Mathematics; and 
he was also a frequent contributor to the 
Messenger of Mathematics, from its foundation 
in 1862. The Pitt Press did him the honour 
during his lifetime to collect his scattered 
papers, in ten handsome quarto volumes, which 
are still in course of publication. In 1882 he 
was invited to deliver a special course of lec- 
tures at Johns Hopkins University, where his 
friend Sylvester was then professor of mathe- 
matics. In the following year he presided at 
the Southport meeting of the British Associa- 
tion. On that occasion, a notable memoir of 
him appeared in Nature, from the pen of Prof. 
Salmon, of Dublin, together with a portrait 
engraved on steel by Stodart. 

We cannot attempt here to estimate Cayley’s 
merits as a mathematician. He moved habitu- 
ally and with ease in a sublimated atmosphere 
where very few could: dare to follow him. 
Much of his work is of a pioneer order; but 
his name will ba specially associated with the 
discovery of the theory of invariants. Moro 
fortunate than Henry Smith, his energies were 
not dissipated in many channels. The quantity 
of his published writing is almost without 
precedent. But, in addition, he lectured 
regularly to the last, and exercised a strong 
influence at Cambridge, alike by his devotion 
to study and by the simplicity of his life. 





SCIENCE NOTES. 

Tue evening discourse at the Royal Institu- 
tion on Friday next will be delivered by Dr. 
G. Sims Woodhead, on ‘‘ The Anti-toxic Serum 
Treatment of Diphtheria.” On Thursday, 
February 15, Mr. L. Fletcher, curator of 
minerals at the British Museum, will begin a 
course of three lectures on ‘‘ Meteorites.” 


NExT week Messrs. Macmillan & Co. will issue 
a new edition of Prof. Silvanus Thompson’s 
Elementary Lessons on Electricity and Magnetism, 
The work has been almost wholly re-written 
and many new cuts have been added. It con- 
tains, among other new matter, a discussion of 
the modern influence machine, the dynamo, 
the alternator, the transformer, and the 
alternate-current motor, including the newest 
types now coming into use. The last chapter, 
which is entirely new, is on electric waves, and 
deals with the theory of Maxwell and the 
recent experiments of Hertz, Lodge, and 
others, down to those of Ebert, which were 
first described in September last. 


Tue twenty-first general meeting of the 
Association for the Improvement of Geo- 
metrical Teaching was held at University 
College, on Saturday, January 19, with Dr. R. 
Wormell, president, in the chair. The report of 
the council, proposing the continuation of the 
Mathematical Gazette, and the treasurer’s report 
were read and adopted. Dr, Larmor, of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, was elected 
president for the current year, and the other 
members of council, including the hon. secs. 
(Mr. W. R. Holmes and Mr. C0, Pendlebury), were 
re-elected. At the morning meeting, Mr. E. 
M. Langley submitted some geometrical notes, 
and Mr. G. E. Heppel read a paper on 
‘*Algebra in Schools.” In the afternoon, 
papers were read by Rev. Dr. C. Taylor, on 


‘‘The A.I.G.T. Syllabus of Geometrical Conics,” 
by the Rev. J. J. Milne on ‘The Conics 
of Apollonius,” while Prof. Lodge gave some 
notes on mensuration, followed by a discussion. 
All communications with respect to the 
Mathematical Gazette should be addressed to the 
editor, 16, Adelaide-square, Bedford. 

Tu article entitled ‘‘The New Element of 
the Atmosphere,” in the current number of the 
New Science Review, was contributed by Mr. 
Edward Legge, from materials supplied by 
Lord Rayleigh. 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


AT the Académie des Inscriptions, M. Dieulafoy, 
the archaeological explorer of Susa, has been 
elected an extraordinary member, in the room 
of the late Victor Duruy; and the following 
have been elected to the five vacant places 
among the foreign correspondents :—Prof. van 
Mehren, of Copenhagen; Prof. Kavvadias, 
of Athens; Prof. Windisch, of Leipzig; Prof. 
Biicheler, of Bonn; and Father de Smedt. 


AT the meeting of the Philological Society, 
to be held on Friday next at University 
College, Mr. W. H. Stevenson will read a paper 
on ‘Old English Personal and Place Names.” 


Tue Clarendon Press has just published the 
fourth part of Hatch and Redpath’s Concord- 
ance to the Septuagint. This carries the work 
as far as the word wupeyixds, Two more parts 
will complete it. 


Pror. JAMES DARMESTETER was able to 
publish before his death, in the Journal Asiatique 
(London: Williams & Norgate), both the 
Persian original and a French translation of the 
Letter of Tansar, the minister of Ardashir (211- 
241 A.D.), of which he made so much use in 
contending for a late date for the Avesta. 
This letter is of interest on many grounds. 
Hitherto, it had only been known through a 
fragment in Arabic preserved by Masudi. The 
present version, which is in Persian, was made 
from an Arabic translation due to the pen of 
no other than Ibn al-Mogqaffa, the translator of 
the Kalila va Dimnah (850 A.D.). The lost 
original being, of course, in Pehlvi. The 
Arabic version dates from as late as 1210 A.D. ; 
but M. Darmesteter argues that, despite certain 
additions, it may be taken to represent faith- 
fully the original. It is further interesting to 
note that the text is derived from two MSS., 
at the British Museum and the India Office, one 
of which was copied for M. Darmesteter by a 
Mohammedan pupil from the Caucasus. Quite 
apart from its bearing on the theory of the com- 
position of the Avesta, the Letter of Tansar 
throws much light upon the historical origin of 
the Sassanian dynasty. Ardashir, as described 
by his minister, appears as the restorer of a 
faith as well as of an empire. The return to 
the old religion is inculcated as a national duty, 
to unite the Persians against the power of 
Rome; while the maxims of statecraft, by 
which subordinate monarchs are to preserve a 
limited sovereignty under the Shahanshah, 
remind us at one time of Bismarck, at another 
of the native states in India. 








REPORTS OF SOCIETIES. 


Anoto-Rvusstan Lirerary Socrety.—( Tuesday, 
Jan. 8.) 
FE, A. Cazatet, Esq., president, in the chair.— 
Tke Rev. A. S. Thompson, formerly chaplain to the 
British Embassy at St. Petersburg, read a paper 
entitled, ‘‘ Fifty Years of the British Embassy in 
Russia: Notes Personal and Biographical.”” The 
paper began with a comparison of the aims and 
methods of English diplomacy with other countries, 





| 


and then gave a brief account of the ambassadors 
whom England had sent to the court of the Czar, 
beginning with Lord Stuart de Rothesay, in 1841, 


and ending with the death of Sir Rober: Moricr. 
Mr. Thompson traced the history of the more im- 
portant negotiations which had been conducted 
between the two Governments; analysed the causes 
which produced the Crimean War ; and described 
the influence exerted by Lord Napier, Sir Andrew 
Buchanan, and Lord Augustus Loftus. He sketched 
the movement in Russia which led to the last 
Russo-Turkish War, and described the aims which 
Lord Beaconsfield and Lord Salisbury successfully 
prosecuted at Berlin, so as to modify the Treaty of 
San Stefano. The reader alluded with much sym- 
pathy to the active co-operation given by Sir R. 
Morier to the efforts of Captain a and 
Siberian exploration, and closed with words of high 
appreciation by alluding to ths beneficial effects of 
the recent visit of the Prince and Princess of Wales 
to Russia. 


EizaAbetTHAN—( Wednesday, Jan. 9.) 


Frepericx Rocers, Esq., in the chair.—Mr. Frank 
Payne read a paper on “The Robin Hood Ballads 
and Plays.” The first important poem of the Robin 
Hood cycle is the ‘‘Lytel Geste,” printed by 
Wynken de Worde and undated, but probably about 
1490. As had been observed by Prof. Hales in his 
able criticism, Wynken de Worde’s poet did for the 
Robin Hood legend precisely what had been done 
for the Arthurian story by Sir Thomas Malory, 
All the various lays and ballads then existing were 
gathered together and reduced to unity. The 
“ Lytel Geste”’ was clearly a refacimento of old 
ballads of (a) ‘‘ Robin Hood and the Knight” ; (4) 
‘* Robin Hood (or, rather, Little John) and the Sheriff 
of Nottingham”’ ; (c) “‘ Robin Hood and the Monk;”’ 
(d) “Robin Hood and the King” (in the ‘‘Lytel 
Geste’’ King Edward), with an account of Robia 
Hood's death, derived apparently from a later and 
untrustworthy source. ‘The essential weakness of 
the claims of Ritson and Gutch for the historical 
personality of Robin Hood lay in their attempting 
to prove the “ Lytel Geste’’ an historical poem not 
founded upon earlier ballads. There were at least 
three ballads extant which, either as they stood or 
in a later form, had been used by the writer of 
the ‘‘ Lytel Geste.” They were, in order of date, 
(a) “ Robin Hood and the Monk,” otherwise called 
“A Tale of Robin Hood”; (4) ‘‘ Robin Hood and the 
Potter’’ ; (c) “ Robin Hood and Guy of Gisburne,”’ 
The two former ballads are extant in fifteenth century 
Cambridge MSS., and the last was found only in 
Bishop Percy’s Folio MS., but its antiqnity was 
proved by the fifteenth century May-day play on 
the same subject in the possession of Dr. William 
Aldis Wright. A similar May-duy play, made up 
of the ballads of the Potter and the Monk, was first 
printed by Copland at the end of his edition of the 
“Lytel Geste’’ (circa 1540). ‘There remained 
forty odd ballads of modern date, very inferior as a 
class, and all traceable to carlier ballads of the 
Robin Hood legend. The Scottish ballads, the 
writer pointed out, were decidedly superior to their 
English brothers in point of romantic interest and 
natural magic, and dealt more particularly with 
Robin Hood’s birth, relationship, and marriage. 
Founded on “Robin Hood and the Potter’’ and 
‘The 3rd fytte of the Lytel Geste” we have thir- 
teen ballads, where Robin Hood, by various ruses 
and disguises, rescues his men from the Sheriff. 
There are three ballads derived frcm the tradition 
of Robin Hood and the Monk, and three from the 
story of his reconciliation with the King and Queen 
worked into the 7th and 8th fyttes of the Lytel 
Geste. These latter ballads again take something 
from the Sheriff's shooting match in Nottingham. 
In other ballads, not apparently derived from the 
** Lytel Geste,’’ but from a collateral tradition, we 
have Robin Hood fighting with a Tanner, a Tinker, 
a Curtall Friar, Three Foresters, a Ranger, Little 
John, and Maid Marian, some of whom he enlists 
after having met his match. He fights also witha 
shepherd and a valiant knight, and retires in the 
latter case to die by the hand of a treacherous 
monk, Other ballads attribute his death, by 
oison or blood-letting, to the Prioress of Kirklees, 
is kinswoman, notably in the Percy Folio, for the 
love of Red Roger, who seems to be one with Sir 
Roger of Doncaster in the ‘“‘ Lytel Geste.” The 
peculiar feature about this Robin Hood tradition is 
that, as it advances towards our present age, so it 





ow in claiming historical accuracy. Sloth, in the 
ision of William concerning Piers the Plowman 
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(1377), knows rimes of Robin Hood ; and, in Bower's 
additions to Fordun’s Scotichronicon (circa 1450), the 
common people make comedies and tragedies con- 
cerning bim, and sing his fatae in ballads. Sir John 
Paston (in 1473) hires a servant to play Robin Hood 
aod the Sheriff of Nottingham. air, in 1521, fol- 
lowed by Stowe, gives us the locus classicus; and 
Munday, Chettle, and Davenport mix him up with 
Maid Marian and Friar Tuck. characters of the 
morris dance, and make Prince Jokn compass her 
death. Mr. Payne’s theory was summed up thus: 
“There was not one, but fifty Robin Hoods.’”’ The 
Coke's “ Tale of Gamelyn”’ and “ Robin and Gande- 
lyn” show how old the tradition of an outlaw’s life 
in the greenwood was, and are sufficiently unlike 
Robin Hood to prove him but a variant. As Fricke 
in Germany, Prof. Child in America, and Prof. 
William Wright in England had pointed out, the 
various Cisguises assumed by Robin Hood could be 
traced in the tales of Hereward, Fulk, Fitzwarine, 
Eustace the Monk, and Wallace. Three blasts of 
the horn are ee in Swedish robber ballads, and a 
change of clothes takes place with a palmer in 
Wynken de Worde’s “ Ponthus of Galyce” (1511), 
as also in the Scottish ballads of Hind, Horn, and 
Gude Wallace.—A discussion followed, which was 
opened by the chairman, and continued by Mr. 
W. H. Cowham, Mr. J. A. Jenkinson, Mr. James 
Ernest Baker, and other members of the society. 
EntomoLoaicat.—(Annual Meeting, Wednesday, 
Jan. 16.) 


Henny Joun Exwes, Esq , president, in the chair.— 
An abstract of the treasurer’s accounts, showing a 
gocd balance in the society’s favour, having been 
read by one of the auditors, the secretary, Mr. 
H. Goss, read the report of the council. It was 
then announced that the following gentlemen had 
been elected as officers for 1895: president, Prof. 
Rapbael Meldola; treasurer, Mr. Robert Mc- 
Lachlan ; secretaries, Mr. Herbert Goss and Canon 
Fowler; librarian, Mr. George C. Champion ; and 
as members of council, Mr. George T. 
Bethune-Baker, Mr. Walter F. H. Blandford, 
Dr. Frederick A. Dixey, Mr. Henry J. Elwes, 
Mr. Charles J. Gahan, Prof. Edward B. 
Poulton, Mr. David Sharp, and Lord Wa:- 
tingham. It was also announced that Prof. 
Meldola, the new president, would appoint Lord 
Wakingham, Mr. Henry J. Elwes, and Prof. 
E. B. Poulton, vice-presidents.—The outgoing 
president then delivered an address on ‘The 
Geographical Distribution of Insects.”” He 
remarked that, though a great deal had been 
written of late years on the geographical distribu- 
tion of plants, mammals, birds, fishes, and reptiles, 
comparatively little had yet been done by ento- 
mologists to show how far the natural divisions of 
the earth’s surface which have been established for 
other clasees were applicable to insects. Perhaps 
the proportion of known as compared with un- 
known insects was still too small, and the clasrsifi- 
cation of the known epecies still too uncertain, to 
sllow anything like the same methods to be 
epplied to insects that had been used for 
mammals by Dr. Wallace, for birds by Dr. 
Sclater and Dr. Bowdler-Sharpe, and for plants 
by Sir Joseph Hooker, Mr. Thistleton Dyer, 
and Mr. W. B. Hemsley. The president enumer- 
ated the genera of the Rhopalccera, and pointed 
cut which of them were characteristic of tke 
vatious regions and sub-regions into which the 
world had been divided by the zoologists and 
botanists above mentioned. He also exhibited 
specimens typical of these regions and sub-regions 
The president then slluded to the prosperous 
condition of the society and to the increase in its 
numbers and income. Reference was also made to 
various fellows of the cociety and cther entomolo- 
gists who had died during the year, especial men- 
tion being made of Herr H. T. Christoph, Mr. 
J. Jenner Weir, Dr. F. Buchanan White, M. 
Lucien F. Lethierry, Pastor Wallengren, Dr. 
Jacob Spinberg, Major-General Oarden, Dr. 
Hearder, and Mr. Wellman. 


HistoricaL.— (Thursday, Jan. 17.) 


Six M. E. Grant Derr in the chair.—Mr. Thomas 
Maron and Mr. James Baker were elected fellows.— 
Papers were read by the Rev. Prof. W. Cunning- 
ham on ‘ Walker de Henley, an Addition to a 
Paper read in May, 1889,” and by Mr. W. A. 





Shaw on ‘‘ The Economic Crisis of 1620 in England, 
France, and Germany.’’ Prof. Ounningham’s 
paper contained an examination of a new MS. of 
the Senescalcia from Corpus College, Cambridge. 
Mr. Shaw’s paper embodied some researches in the 
English and Foreign Archives, which will appear 
at length in the next volume of the society’s 
Tiansactions.—A statement by Mr. Clements R. 
Markham, in reference to Mr. J. H. Round’s paper 
on ** Lucas and Lisle,’’ in the last volume of the 
Transactions, was read to the meeting. 


FINE ART. 
OLD MASTERS AT THE ROYAL 
ACADEMY. 

Ill, 


WHEN we have mentioned an unusually fine 
head called ‘‘ Portrait of Inigo Jones” (Mr. 
Charles Butler), by William Dobson, and a 
characteristic portrait, ‘‘ Mrs. Hughes ’”’ (Earl 
of Jersey), by that Anglicised Dutchman, Sir 
Peter Lely—a painter whose sensuous style in 
depicting female loveliness is grounded on 
what may be called a side-manner of Van 
Dyck’s English period—we must make the 
usual wide leap, and begin again with the 
familiar eighteenth century masters, who are 
the glory of the English school. It may be 
stated en passant that the ‘ Portrait of Queen 
Mary II.” (Lord Middleton) cannot well be a 
Lely, and is, at any rate, a second-rate picture. 

The never-ending rivalry between Reynolds 
and Gainsborough, the never-ending com- 
parison and appraisement of their respective 
merits, must inevitably be here once more 
renewed, since they appear—as year after year 
—face to face, and are both on this occasion at 
their very best. Sir Joshua subdues all hearts, 
and encourages his partisans to maintain his 
charm unrivalled, with the Crewe group of 
pictures, the originals of which can hardly be 
very familiar to the present generation. Guains- 
borough triumphs as a portrait-painter with 
more than one important canvas, as a genre- 
painter with the captivating ‘‘ Ladies Walking 
in the Mall,” as a landscape-painter with the 
** Cottage Door,” and with a beautiful variation 
of a Cuyp motive, called in the Catalogue “A 
Landing-place.” 

The ‘‘ Miss Kitty Fisher” (Lord Houghton) 
is not one of Sir Joshua’s most effective portrait- 
studies, in its present state; but it has, never- 
theless, an exquisite charm. Quite easily and 
simply we are made to divine the peculiar 
attractiveness of the popular hetaira, whose wit 
so powerfully aided her beauty in subjugating 
the golden youth of her time. The ‘‘ Mrs. 
Payne-Gallwey and her Son,” better known 
as ‘* Pickaback” (Mr. J. Pierpoint Morgan), is 
a conspicuous example at once of Rey- 
nolds’s merits and demerits. The idea is 
one of his happy notions for varying the 
monotony of polite portraiture. But neither 
design nor execution quite convinces—indeed, 
it can hardly be intended to convince. The 
famous ‘‘ Mrs. Crewe and Mrs. Bouverie ’’ (Lord 
Houghton) must once have been one of the 
most attractive performances of Sir Joshua’s 
middle time; it is, indeed, lovely still in its 
decay. The two beauties and fast friends are 
depicted gazing with an expression of melan- 
choly, becomingly and easily assumed, at a 
tomb, on which is inscribed ‘‘ Et in Arcadia 
ego.” Sir Joshua may possibly have got 
the motive, as he is supposed to have done, 
from Gusrcino; but incomparably the most 
beautiful variation played on this touch- 
ing theme in a minor key is Nicolas 
Poussin’s well-known picture, ‘‘The Shep- 
herds,” in the Louvre. There is something 


‘impersonal in the beauty of the twin stars of 
the fashionable world as they are here 
depicted. The happy placing of the two 
harmoniously designed figures none the less 
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extorts our admiration. The canvas was one 
of four shown by the master at the first exhi- 
bition of the Royal Academy in 1769. The 
‘*Mrs. Crewe as St. Geneviéve,” painted in 1772 
again shows this by no means always pensive’ 
lady in the pensieroso mood; the conceit is 
pretty enough, though it borders nearly on 
triviality. A splendid showpiece, a page of 
full-dress portraiture for state occasions, is the 
‘Lady Betty Delmé with her Children.” The 
group imposes itself at once on the beholder, 
so happily is it composed, so happily is it 
placed in the landscape, which, as a back- 
ground, Sir Joshua has not often surpassed. 
Yet the quintessence of his art is not here; the 
picture worthily sustains, but adds nothing to, 
his reputation. On the other hand, no master 
but Reynolds himself could have painted the 
‘* Master Crewe as Henry VIII.” with just the 
inimitable charm that it has. The cos- 
tume of this delightful boy-king, who 
beams on us, where his terrible proto- 
type swaggered and scowled, may savour 
somewhat of the ‘‘drapery-man,” but 
the head is of unsurpassed subtlety and 
beauty. Even more entirely Sir Joshua’s own 
is the “ Portrait of Miss Frances Crewe ” 
(Lord Houghton), which ranks, in both con- 
ception and execution, with the very best that 
the artist has done in this branch of portraiture, 
in which he had absolutely no competitor, and 
has had no successor. The picture is less 
celebrated than the very similar ‘‘ Lady 
Caroline Montagu in the Snow ’—engraved as 
** Winter ’—but surpasses it in execution and 
preservation, while nearly «qualling it in fresh- 
ness and humour. Horace Walpole’s ecstacies 
at the ‘Lady Caroline Montagu ” — so 
amusingly unlike his usual tone of ex cathedra 
appreciation—might perfectly apply to Lord 
Houghton’s picture now at Burlington House. 

It required all Gainsborough’s elegance and 
désinvolture to make possible the portrayal of 
this unlovely ‘Miss Willoughby”; but he 
manages to save the situation by that 
feminine dandyism which, finding in some 
models, he imparted from his own store to 
others—as in the present instance. Not 
precisely a beauty or a charmeuse appears 
Lady Gideon, afterwards Eardley, in this 
superb full-length by the same waster (Mr. 
Pierpont Morgan). Standing out quite simply 
in the silvery sheen of her blue-and-white robe, 
she nevertheless triumphs with the charm of 
youth, good-humour, and sweet reasonableness. 
The picture is one of Gainsborough’s master- 
pieces: in strength and unity of tone few 
things in the great gallery No. II[. equal it— 
certainly none of the Sir Joshuas, fine as they 
are. If Gainsborough appears here, in the 
simple elegance of his conception, as the emu- 
lator of Van Dyck, the frankness and 
spontaneity of his execution place him rather 
in the group at the head of which stand 
Velazquez and Frans _ Hals. In the 
designedly simple and, in the style of 
arrangement or want of arrangement, as 
early-English portrait group, ‘‘ The Duke and 
Duchess of Cumberland and Lady Elizabeth 
Luttrell” (the Queen, from Windsor Castle), he 
shows an unusual humour—unless we are to put 
down to absolute naiveté this amusing present- 
ment of the little Duke, with his large and 
splendid spouse, so aggressively bent on assert- 
ing her right of lawful possession and her 
position as a Royal Duchess, 

Unique in the life-work of this master, and 
in a certain sense also in English art, is the 
Watteau-like piece, ‘‘ Ladies walking in the 
Mall, St. James’s Park” (‘sir N. W. Neeld). 
The hypercritical may, if they please, take 
exception to the conventional painting of the 
foliage, to the @ pew prés rendering of form 
throughout. But the swan-like advance and re- 
treat of the white-robed ladies sailing up and 
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down the avenue, the vivacious movement of the 
whole composition, are irresistible. Never was 
Horace Walpole more happily inspired than 
when he described this canvas as ‘‘all aflutter, 
like a lady’s fan.” 

Romney, who may be said to have been the 
hero of the recent ‘‘ Fair Women” exhibition 
at the Grafton Gallery, is not seen at his best 
on the present occasion. The most attractive 
piece by him at Burlington House is a so- 
called ‘ Portrait of Lady Hamilton (Mr. 
J. Pierpont Morgan). The half-finished 
canvas, all the more charming because the life 
and momentariness have not died out of it, is 
rather a reminiscence than a portrait in the 
stricter sense of Romney’s divinity. It belongs 
to a class of pictures which have been fancifully 
styled ‘‘ Lady Hamilton reading in the Gazette 
the News of Nelson’s Victories.” 

There are an unusual number of Lawrences 
at the Academy this winter; but it can scarcely 
be said that they enhance the reputation of the 
fashionable master, who is now, perhaps, more 
admired on the other side of the Channel than 
among ourselves. With the exception of the 
charming unfinished ‘Portrait of a Girl’’ 
(Mrs. Martin Colnaghi), which must belong to 
the time of his early freshness and promise, all 
the canvases exhibited belong to the last 
decade of Lawrence’s life, and show his art 
frozen into mere conventionality, killed by 
excess of fashion and popularity. What a gulf 
there is between the early ‘‘ Miss Farren, 
Countess of Derby” (circa, 1790), recently 
shown at the Grafton Gallery, and this simper- 
ing, meretricious ‘‘ Portrait of Sarah Sophia, 
Countess of Jersey’’ (Earl of Jersey, ex- 
hibited in 1823)! The former, though not 
devoid of defects, was full of vivacity and 
charm, a genuine invention in portraiture, 
though it came immediately after the master- 
pieces of Reynolds and Gainsborough. The 
latter, with its affectation of gentility 
and lack of genuine distinction, comes 
dangerously near to the mere fashion-plate. 
Hardly more satisfactory to the judicious will 
appear the same painter’s famous ‘‘ Miss 
Croker” (Mr. Pierpont Morgan), exhibited in 
1827 —a crowning instance of the insipid ‘‘ Book 
of Beauty” portrait. Both here, and in the 
not less famous ‘‘ Master Lambton” (Earl of 
Durham), not only is the conception of a cold 
and merely superficial amiability, but the 
execution is unpleasant in its mannerism. It 
has a peculiar sticky quality, and a kind of 
lustre akin to that of lacquer. A far more 
engaging and legitimate example of Euglish 
painting than any of these late works of 
Lawrence's, even thought it may be a trifle 
mou in execution, is Sir Martin Archer Shee’s 
‘* Portrait of a Boy” (Royal Academy). A 
thoroughly staid, sober, and in every sense 
respectable, work is Sir Henry Raeburn’s 
‘‘ Portrait of a Lady and Gentleman,” which 
suffers somewhat from the figures being a trifle 
below life size. To see and judge the Scotch 
master, as there has been no opportunity, 
south of the Tweed, of seeing and judging him 
on any previous occasion, the lover of noble, 
virile portraiture must, however, visit the 
Grafton Gallery. 

A finer or more representative series of oil- 
paintings by Turner has not often been seen on 
the walls of Burlington House. Hardly any 
nobler ¢xample of the earlier, the more reticent 
manner exists than ‘‘ The Trout-Stream ” (Mr, 
Abel Buckley). In this wonderful study of 
stormy sky and light, fitfully illuminating, 
through wreaths of cloud and mist, an 
English landscape, no violence is done 
to nature; but, on the contrary, one of 
her strangest and most moving aspects is re- 
vealed with as much truth as poetic insight. 
To compare this with the tremendous ‘‘ Snow- 
storm in Val d’Aouste” (Mr. James Price, 





exhibited in 1837) is to see that progression, 
even in the case of a mighty genius like Turner, 
is not always advance. The latter piece is the 
representation not so much of a scene as oi a 
mood—the tempestuous mood of the artist ; and 
to express this fully, nature is ruthlessly torn and 
twisted. The scene, whatever it may represent, 
has an undeniable sublimity ; but it might as 
appropriately be named ‘‘ The Deluge” as the 
‘© Val d’Aouste.” The ‘‘ Bonneville” (Countess of 
Camperdown), exhibited in 1803, under the 
title, ‘‘ Bonneville, Savoy, with Mont Blanc,” 
is another noble specimen of the early in its 
transition to the second manner. Nothing ismore 
curious than to contrast the monumental gran- 
deur, the masterly yet never dry statement of 
natural fact in this piece, with the less easily 
analysed charm of a ‘‘ Landscape with Cattle,” 
by Gainsborough, hard by—a picture which 
exists only in virtue of the harmony of its 
seeringly careless arrangement ard the flood of 
silvery light which permeates and transfigures 
it. The ‘‘ Mortlake” (Mr. James Price, exhibited 
in 1827) still belongs to the second manner, 
though its atmospheric splendours give pre- 
monition of the third. Turner is far more 
truly and nobly classical here, than when he 
apes Claude and piles up palaces of improbable 
magnificence on the banks of mythical streams. 
If the foreground, with its Georgian house and 
row of imposing but balf conventional trees, 
does not wholly convince us, the sunset prospect 
of the peaceful river in the background has a 
serene beauty, equalled by but few things in 
English art. 

This is a Constable no less than a Turner 
year. To pass from the passionate poetry of 
Turner, even to the harmonious, rhythmical 


prose of Constable, is a little bit of a 
shock at first; yet there are some 
undoubted compensations to console us 


for what we must be content to lose in the 
change. There is, perhaps, too hard and 
literal an air about the interesting early work, 


‘*‘ Hampstead Heath’ (Mr. James Orrock) ; in | 


this respect an advance may already be noted 
in the breezier, broader ‘‘ West End Fields, 
Hampstead” (Mr. W. Cuthbert Quilter), In 
the ‘ Salisbury Cathedral’ (Mr. 8. 8. Holland) 
—one of the best, though not one of the most 
sensational, versions of this favourite subject of 
Constable’s—the fine trees in the foreground 
are studied with extraordinary truth and 
vigour. The great ‘‘ Dedham Vale” (Sir A. W. 
Neeld) is one of the most impressive perform- 
ances of Constable’s maturity—a_ veritable 
summing-up of the master, with his command- 
ing qualities and his mannerisms. For such 
drawing and modelling of cloud-forms one 
must look back to Jacob van Ruysdael, and 
forward to—whom ? The ‘‘ Scene on the River 
Stour” (Mr. Pierpont Morgan), better known 
as ‘* Constable’s White Horse,” has elements of 
rare beauty: as, for instance, the lurid atmo- 
sphere presaging a storm, and the calm stream 
with its many reflections. Yetit is, as it were, 
a landscape without physiognomy — one in 
which the whole scene is equal to the sum of 
its component parts, and no more. 
CLAUDE PHILLIPrs. 





NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY, 


Mr. GrorGe CLAvUsEN has been elected an 
Associate of the Royal Academy. 


CoNnvERNING the portrait of the Prince of 
Wales, now being painted by M. Detaille, the 
Art Journal states that it is a large canvas, 
representing both the Prince and the Duke of 
Connaught on horseback, with troops moving 
in the background. The picture will be first 
exhibited at the Salon, and afterwards 
probably in London. 


THE following exhibitions will open next 
week: (1) The thirty-fourth annual exhibition 
of the Glasgow Institute of the Fine Arts; 
(2) a collection of blue and white oriental 
porcelain, at the Burlington Fine Arts Club, 
in Saville-row ; (3) a collection of old coloured 
engravings of the English school, at Messrs. 
Colnaghi & Co.’s, in Pall Mall; and (4) a col- 
lection of sporting and landscape paintings, at 
the Graves’ Galleries, in Pall Mall East. 


At the London Institution, on Monday next, 
Mr. Seymour Lucas will deliver a lecture, with 
— on ‘‘ The Evolution of an Historical 

icture.”’ 


Messrs. MAcMILLAN will publish shortly 
Select Passages from Ancient Writers, Illustrative 
of the History of Greek Sculpture, by Mr. H. 
Stuart Jones, fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. 
The author begins with ancient opinions about 
the beginnings of Greek art. He then passes 
to the record of archaic and_ transitional 
sculpture, the age of Pheidias and Polykleitos, 
and sculpture of the fourth century B.c, The 
Schools of Pergamon and Rhodes are dealt 
with in an Appendix. 


WE quote the following from the Cairo 
correspondent of the Times :— 

‘* Mr. W. E. Garstin will meet at Assonan on 
February 2 a committee composed of Prof. Sayce, 
Messrs. Naville, Farmer, Hall, Somers-Clarke, 
Hogarth, and Captain Lyons, in order to take their 
opinion as to the best measures to be adopted for 
preserving such portions of the Philae monuments 
as will be partially tubmerged by the modified 
scheme for the Nile reservoir. Mr. Garstin will 
then proceed to Wady Halfa, in order to inspect 
the progress which has been made with the survey 
of Nubia. He will be accompanied by Captain 
Lyons, who will determine the exact sites and 
orientation of all the monuments between Assouan 
and Wady Halfa.”’ 

WE have to record the death, in the seventy- 
fourth year of his age, of M. Paul Mantz, 
the French art-critic, whose monographs on 
| Holbein, Boucher, and Watteau were well 
known in this country. He was for a shert 
time director of the department of Beaux-Arts. 





THE STAGE. 
M. FRANCOIS COPPEE’S “POUR LA 
COURONNE.” 

In one of his charming causeries M. Coppée 
says: ‘‘ Que vous dirai-je, j’aime l’Odéon et sa 
jeune troupe qui ne demande qu’a bien faire, 
je me plais dans ce théatre si riche en bons 
et beaux souvenirs.” This opinion was cer- 
tainly shared by the majority of the audience 
which filled the second Théatre Franyais on the 
occasion of the first performance of the poet's 
new drama: ‘ Pour la Couronne.” 

On such occasions an atmosphere of youthful 
enthusiasm seems to pervade the old Odéon, 
such as is seldom to be felt within the solemn 
precincts of the Théatre Fravgais. And this 
was particularly noticeable in the attitude of the 
most unsatisfactory of audiences —‘‘ un public 
de premi¢re’’; for, from the rise of the curtain 
to its fall, everybody was pleased, and con- 
stant applause greeted the play, the actors, 
and the author. 

The scene is laidina mythical kingdom at the 
foot of the Balkans, some time about the four- 
teenth century. Prince Michel Brancomir, a 
valiant chieftain who has defeated the Turks ou 
many a field, is the trusted defender of the 
only pass by which the country can be invaded. 
Michel is ambitious, and disappointed at not 
having been chosen king at the last election ; 
bis discontent is shared by Brazilide, his second 
wife, a crafty and unscrupulous woman, who 
suggests to him that, if he will allow the Turks 

to enter the country, the Sultan will have him 
‘ 
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proclaimed in the place of Bishop Etienne. At 
first he shrinks from the idea of such treachery ; 
but at last, hard pressed by the caresses and 
entreaties of Brazilide, he consents : 


“ Partout oi tu voudras, Brazilide, j'irai 
Je me sens prét i tout, au crime, au sacrilége. 
Mais je te batirai ce trone, oui, dused-je 
Devenir de Satan l’esclave et le suppdt!’’ 


The traitor prince has a son by his first wife, 
the noble Constantin, who hears of his 
father’s project through Militza, a Greek girl 
whom he has rescued from slavery, and who 
loves him. He at once determines to save his 
country and his father from dishonour. 

The climax is reached in the third act, 
one of the finest and most intensely dramatic 
scenes of modern tragedy. The scene is 
the summit of a mountain pass by twilight. 
Michel Brancomir has taken the post of the 
sentry whose duty it is to light the beacon in 
case of the approach of the enemy; he has 
come to prevent this, and give free passage to 
tte Turkish Pasha. Suddenly, Constantin 
comes forward and upbraids his father for his 
treachery. In eloquent terms he reminds him 
of the glorious deeds of the past, of the brave 
men who have died in defending the father- 
land ; and, lastly, on bended knee, he implores 
Lim to remain true to his country and his faith. 
But the Prince turns a deaf ear to his appeal ; 
he draws his sword and forbids his son to touch 
the torch with which the fire is to be kindled. 
A struggle ensues, in which Constantin kills 
his father ; with a cry of anguish, he sets fire 
to the beacon, exclaiming : 


* Vous ¢tes les témoins, astres, regards de Dieu, 
Mais devant ce cadavre et devant cette flamme 
J’ose vous regarder et vous montrer mon ‘ime. 
Mon pére allait trahir la patrie et sa foi ! 
Etoiles, j’ai tué mon pére! ... Jugez-moi! ”’ 


The secret of Prince Michel’s intended 

treachery dies with him ; for his son spreads the 
rey ort that he was killed in defending the pass, 
aud an equestrian statue is erected to the memory 
of the dead patriot. In the fourth act we find 
Constantin haunted with the memory of his 
father’s end. In vain does he seek death on 
the field of battle: the fortune of war is against 
him, and his troops murmur at their young cap- 
tain, and regret his ever-victorious father. Here 
occurs one of the few incidents of the drama 
which are open to criticism. Brazilide proposes 
to Constantin the same infamous pact she had 
induced her husband to sign; and Constantin 
reveals to her the secret of his death. Mad 
with desire of vengeance, thwarted in her 
scheme, she uses the pact against Constantin, 
showing it to the people as a proof of 
his intention to betray his country and 
his faith. Loyal to the last, our hero 
makes no attempt to exculpate himself. He 
accepts without a murmur the terrible punish- 
ment allotted to him, that of being chained 
to the base of his father’s statue, and being 
left there to die slowly of hunger and thirst, 
reviled and spat upon by every passer-by. But 
Militza, on hearing the cry of anguish of 
her beloved, proclaims his innocence, though 
none believe her; and then drawing a dagger, 
ouce given her by Constantin, she stabs him tu 
the heart and afterwards herself. Constantin 
Brancomir is thus delivered from an infamous 
dtath, and the two lovers are united in death. 
_ “Pour la Couronne” is a noble work, 
ispired by the spirit of patriotism, and ex- 
}ressed in high-sounding lines. The success 
of the drama was as great as it is deserved. 
No poet of the day is more worthy of our sincere 
Ccngratulations than M. Francois Coppée. 

M. Fénoux, young, handsome, and gifted 
With a sonorous voice, achieved a triumph in 
the difficult part of Constantin. Mme. 





alied to intense passion; while Mdlle. de 
Boneza was charming in the episodic scenes of 
the Greek slave. The part of Prince Michel 
was acted with, perhaps, more zeal than 
discretion ; but due allowance must be made 
for a young débutant who had to play a part 
scarcely suited to his years. The ensemble was 
worthy of the old Odeon. 
Crcit NIcHOLson. 








MUSIC. 
RECENT CONCERTS. 


Braums’ Pianoforte Quintet (Op. 34) was per- 
formed on Monday evening at the Popular 
Concert; his Clarinet Quintet (Op. 115) is 
announced for to-day; and novelties from his 
pen are in store for us in the immediate future. 
The cordial reception given to the works of the 
living master contrasts strangely with the 
indifference, not to say hostility, shown towards 
Schumann—not only during his lifetime, but 
for many years after his death. Brahms is no 
imitator of Schumann, yet both are virtually 
of the same school: they may be described as 
romanticists in classical clothing. The one 
prepared the way for the other: the persecu- 
tion of Schumann hastened the poy of 
his successor. Apart from the merit of 
Brahms’ music, which, sooner or later, was 
bound to be recognised by musicians, it must 
be remembered that that composer has had a 
champion in Dr. J. Joachim, the very same artist 
who persevered with Schumann’s music when 
it was proclaimed eccentric, prosy, or incom- 
prehensible. The Pianoforte Quintet at 
Monday’s concert was admirably interpreted 
with Lady Hallé as leader, and Mr. L. Bor- 
wick at the pianoforte. The latter played 
as solo Grieg’s Ballade in G minor. The 
piece itself seems one of the composer's 
least inspired efforts; and again, though 
technically Mr. Borwick’s performance was 
all that could be desired, his interpretation 
of the music showed German earnestness rather 
than Scandinavian capriciousness. Herr von 
Dulong, who has an excellent voice and 
a thoroughly good style, sang songs 
by Schumann and Brahms, obtaining a 
well-deserved success. The entr’acte of the 
programme-book called attention to yet 
another composer on whom Handel drew. It 
appears that for various of his works he ‘‘ con- 
veyed ” certain passages from Muffat’s ‘‘ Com- 
ponenti Musicali per il Cembalo,” lately 
republished by Dr. Chrysander. The writer of 
the article declares that Handel’s practice of 
borrowing was ‘“‘ not an affair of accident, but 
of principle”: he might, we think, have said 
of ‘‘ want of principle.” The list of works to 
which Handel was indebted is, as yet, not 
complete. For instance, we do not ever 
remember to have seen a mention of the fact 
that the opening of the Presto of Handel’s 
Third Suite in D minor is certainly based on 
the opening of Scarlatti’s Sonata (Sonaten No. 
5, Breitkopf and Hiirtel), also in the same key. 

Mr. A. Dolmetsch gave his second concert 
at the Salle Erard on Tuesday evening, when 
the programme was devoted to Italian com- 
pesers of the sixteenth, seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. It opened with two 
exceedingly quaint dance tunes for lute and 
viol by Marce Fabrice Caroso, played by Mr. 
A. Dolmetsch and Miss Helene Dolmetsch ; 
they were taken from his ‘‘ Il ballerino” <c., 
published at Venice in 1581, one of the best 
sources for Italian dance melodies of the six- 
teenth century. One of the most delightful 
instrumental pieces of the evening was Bene- 
detto Marcello’s Sonata for viola da gamba 
and harpsichord, and one of the weakest, 


essandier’s rendering of the ungrateful ré/e of | Boccherini’s Sonata in D for violoncello and 
Brazilide was full of Delilah-like seduction, 


harpsichord. Mrs. Hutchinson sang songs by 





Caccini, A. Scarlatti, and Bononcini; the 
‘* Cessate di piagarini” by the second of these 
composers was the most interesting, and the 
best rendered. Mr. Dolmetsch performed 
on the violin Corelli's ‘‘ Follia,” of which 
the music is clever rather than inspired. 
A group of four pieces by D. Scarlatti was 
neatly played by Miss Ethel Davis on a fine 
old Venetian harpsichord. These pieces were 
marked : (1) Aria; (2) Allegro; (3) Larghetto ; 
and (4) Allegro. Announced thus, it seemed 
as if the grouping together of the movements 
emanated from the composer. They follow one 
another thus in the old Roseingrave edition of 
the “forty-two suits of lessons for the harpsi- 
chord.’”’ Now, if this edition be compared with 
the Madrid edition of the thirty ‘ Essercizi,” 
published during the lifetime of the composer, 
it will be seen that Scarlatti afterwards pre- 
sented his pieces in a different order, or that 
Roseingrave, with a view to making, at any 
rate some of them, into kinds of suites, grouped 
them according to his own idea. We strongly 
suspect the latter was the case; we even 
suspect that the Aria is not Scarlatti’s. The 
matter is of great interest; Scarlatti, so far as 
we are aware, never grouped movements. Mr. 
Dolmetsch’s enthusiasm for old music and old 
instruments is most welcome ; but, let us hope 
that his motto is not—Vetera extollimus recen- 
tiwm incuriosi. 
J. 8. SuEDLOCK. 








MUSIC NOTES. 

Sir ALEXANDER CAMPBELL MACKENZIE, piin- 
cipal of the Royal Academy of Music, will 
deliver a course of three lectures on ‘‘ The 
Traditional and National in Music,” at the 
Royal Institution on Saturdays, beginning on 
February 9. The first lecture will deal with 
Humperdinck’s opera, ‘‘ Hansel und Gretel” ; 
and the others with ‘English Country 
Songs”” and ‘‘ Moore’s Irish Melodies.” 
Musical illustrations will be given by Miss 
Lucy Broadwood, Mrs. A. J. Fuller-Muitland, 
Mr. David Bispham, Mrs. C, Hutchinson, and 
Mrs. Emile Sauret. 


A GENERAL meeting of the Wagner Society 
will be held on Tuesday next at Trinity Col- 
lege, Mandeville-place, when W. Ashton Ellis, 
editor of the Meister, has promised to read a 
paper on ‘“‘ Wagner and the Origin of Opera.” 
From the statement of accounts, we learn that 
the society numbers just 200 members, and has 
a balance of £34. It is announced that there 
will be no performances at Bayreuth during the 
present year, but that in 1896 ‘ Der Ring des 
Nibelungen” will be reproduced on a scale 
worthy of the maguificent proportions of the 
work, 

On Monday last, in the combination-room 
of St. John’s College, Cambridge, a testi- 
monial was presented to Dr. G. M. Garrett, 
the university organist, to commemorate the 
completion of fifty years of his musical career. 
The presentation—which was made by the Vice- 
Chancellor—consisted of the robes of a Doctor 
of Music and a service of silver plate, with a 
suitable inscription. 
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The Religious Tract Society's List. 


THE GIANT CITIES of BASHAN have 
been veseipanty known to Bible students through Mr. Porter's 
book. THE SUNDAY AT HOME is now publishing a series of 
reproductions of photographs taken during a_recent journey 
through Bashan and Argob, by Major Atcexson Hener-Percy.— 
Sixpence Monthly. 


CANON TRISTRAM, who recently visited 
Japan, is giving his experiences in THE LEISURE HOUR. 
Through his daughter, who speaks the language, he was able to see 
and understand many places and things whic are hidden from 
the ordinary English tourist.—THE LEISURE HOUR, Sixpence 
Monthly. ates 


MR. H. H. JOHNSTON, C.B., the Imperial 


Commissioner and Consul General "tor Central Africa, contribute: Ps 
an sateroenng illustrated article on the Hausa Peop ye to THE 
LE! RE HOUR for February. General | Sic GEORGE 
WOLSELEY , K.C.B., also gives from pe ‘rsonal knowledge an 
account of Mysore and the late Mauar: ijahin THE LEISURE 
HOUR for February —Price Sixpence 


DAWSON.—GEOLOGY and HISTORY, The 
MEETING PLACE of. By Sir W. J. DAWSON, LL.D, F ks 5s. 
“A popular exposition hy a competent authority of the results of 
recent researches in the debatable ground intervening between the 
latter part of the geological record and the beginnings of sacred and 
secular history.”— Timea. 


MUIR.—THE BEACON of TRUTH; or, 


Testimony of the Coran to the Truth of ry Christian Keligion. 
Transl, ated! from the Arabic by Sir WILLIAM MUIR, K.C.S.L, 
LL.D, D.C.L., Ph.D. Crown &vo, 2s. 6d., cloth boards, 


HARPER.—WALKS in PALESTINE. By 
HENRY A. HARPER, Illustrated by 16 Photogravures and 
Photographs. Cloth. gilt edges, 10s. til, 

“Fine photogravures.”- Graphic. “ Few books will be more wel- 
come for a present than this. 0 British Weekly. 


BAKER — PICTURES from BOHEMIA. 
Drawn with Pen and Pencil. By JAMES BAKER, F.R.G.S, 
Handsome cloth, gilt edges, 8s. ; or 30s. bound in morocco leather. 

“A capital book.”"—Saturday Review. “ Illustrations are numerous 
and good.”—Spectator. “ Full of interesting matter.”"— Times. 


MACMILLAN.—THE DAISIES of NAZA- 
RETH. By HUGH MACMILLAN, , 

* We have seldom met with a more be sratitul beh e . its kind, or one 
which treats the highest themes with more of the spirit of sweet 
reasonableness Science in the present instance becomes, in truth, the 
handmaid of religion, and there is nothing conventional in the 
volume.”—Speaker. 


BIRD BISHOP.—AMONG the TIBETAN 5. 

By ISABELLA BIRD BISHOP, F.R.GS, 2s. 6d 

‘It is scercely necessary to commend ‘Among the Tibetans,’ by 
Isabeli B. Bisho Ps F RALS. Mrs. Bishop, better known to the reac 
ine world as s Bird, is a veteran traveller, who, undeterred by 
—~ , and hardships, has exple red many of the wilder 
arth, and described her adventures with unfailing 
rin acity and spirit These qualities are once more displayed in this 
brief narrative of her wauderings in Tibet.”— 7 imes. 


No, 56, Paternosrer Row, Lonpon. Illustrated List gratis, 


EDWARD STANFORD’S LIST. 


Just published, large 4to, cloth, 35s, net. 


FINLAND in the NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. By FINNISH AUTHORS, Illustrated 
by Finnish Artists, 

**A handsome and profusely illustrated volume.” — Times, 
“This superb volume will be a revelation to the generality 
of European readers,”’"—Daily News, 






Just issued, demy 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d, net; postage 5d. 


CLOUDLAND: a Study on the Struc- 


ture and Characters of Clouds, By the Rey. W. 
CLEMENT LEY, M.A., F.R.Met.Soc. With numerous 
Coloured Plates and other Illustrations. 

“This monograph has been long and anxiously expected 
by all who take an intelligent interest in the advance of 
meteorology, and recognise the long and profound study 
that the author has made of his subject.’’— Nature 


Recently published, demy Svo, cloth, 25s. 


THE GREAT ICE AGE, and its 


Relation to the Antiquity of Man. By JAMES GEIKIE, 
D.C.L., LL D., F.R.S., Murchison Professor of Geology 
and Mineralogy in the Unive rsity of Edinburgh, Third 
Kdition, much Enlarged, with two New Chapters on the 
* Glacial Phenomena of North America,”’ by Prof. 'T. C. 
CHAMBERLIN, Also 18 Maps and 73 Illustrations 
“ Tt bears on every page indications of patient and care ful 
research, Better than any other book on the subject in 
the English language. "—Saturday Review, 


Just published, CHEAPER EDITION, 8vo, cloth, 6s, net. 


CONTRIBUTIONS to the PHYSICAL 


HISTORY of the BRITISH ISLES; with a Disserta- 
tion on the Origin of Western Europe and of the Atlantic 
Ocean, W ay 7 Colo oured Mays. By EDWARD HULL, 
M.A., LL.D., F.R.S., late Director of the Geological 
Survey of in land, 

* Professor Hull has rendered a signal service to students 
of geology by preparing and publishi: g a series of maps of 
the British Islands, in which he indicates, by distinctive 
colouring, the distribution of land and water at snecessive 
periods of geological history. No such series of maps, so 


HODDER BROTHERS’ LIST. 


Just ready, crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 3s. 6d. 


ONE OF LIFES SLAVES. 


By JONAS LIE, 
Author of “* The Visionary,”’ &c. 
Authorised Translation by JESSIE MUIR. 
“* That intensely tragic and pathetic story of suffering and 
wrong.” —Athe naevm 
UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE. 


THE VISIONARY. 


By JONAS LIE. 
3s. 6d. 
“*Lie’s masterpiece,”—Daily Telegraph. 


JOHN MACGREGOR (Rob Roy). 


By EDWIN HODDER. 
SECOND EDITION, 
Demy 8vo, cloth, Illustrated, 15s. 


* Unsurpassed in the biographies of the year.” 
Daily Chronicle, 


The WOMEN of SHAKESPEARE 


By LOUIS LEWES, Ph.D. 
Translated from the German by HELEN ZIMMERN, 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
“This fascinating book.”’— Era, 
“The exhaustive studies of the poet’s deathless women are 
graceful in diction and masterly in power and truth.” —Lacore 


SIXTH THOUSAND. 


THE NEW PARTY. 


Edited by ANDREW REID. 
NEW AND POPULAR EDITION, 
Crown 8v0, cloth, 2s, 6d. 
* An epoch-marking book.”—Labour Leader, 


London : 
Hovper Brotuers, 18, New Bridge Street, E.C. 


WARD & DOWNEY’S NEW BOOKS 


EW BOOK BY JOHN DAVIDSON, 


A FULL and TRUE ACCOUNT of the 


WONDERFUL MISSION of EARL LAVENDER, which | 
LASTED ONE NIGHT and ONE DAY. Witha Frontispiece by 
Aubrey Beardsley. Crown #vo, buckram, 6s. | Vow ready. 


HERE, THERE, and EVERYWHERE. 


By BARON pe MALOR TIE, Author of “'Twixt Old Times and 
New.” 1 vol., demy 8vo, 15s. 
“It is a lively collection of pe srsonal recollections and sketches of 
contempori Ary personag 
Hic has constantly yeen finding or making opportunities for close 
intercourse with all sorts of celebrities, and has, apparently, missed no 
chance of noting anything that would form an exciting chapter in a 





book."—Standard. 


TALES of CRIME = and CRIMINALS in 


AUSTRALIA. By I. A. WILITE, late Deputy-Governor of Bal- 

ie at Gaol. 63, 

‘The very simplicity with which many of the most exciting episodes 
iu ‘the old days of stockades are told gives them a force often lacking 
in the work of the romancer. The story of the Kelly gang has never 
been set out with more effeet."— Daily Chronicle. 


A MAN of GENIUS. 


By : By HENRY MURRAY. 2 vols. 
“Clever, powerful, and admirably told 
MURRAY. throughout *—Daily Telegra) rh. 


HENRY 
‘A Man of Genius’ is written by a man 


HODDER & STOUGHTON’S 


List. 





FIFTH EDITION, COMPLETING 23,000. 
Art linen, gilt top, 6s. 


BESIDE THE BONNIE BRIER BUSH 
By IAN MACLAREN. 


The ATHENAEUM says: 


** Mr. Maclaren has done a good piece of work. 
There is a depth and force as well as tenderness 
in the writer’s s appreciation of country life in his 
native land.” 


The SPECTATOR says: 

** As an artist in Scotch character of the sort 
that is found at its best in country villages, be has 
no superior among his contemporaries, ambi ious 
and able as several of these are.’ 


The SATURDAY REVIEDP says: 
‘*The sketch of ‘ Domsie,’ an old-fashioned 
* Dominie,’ is one of the most delightful of its kind 
we know......But the book is full of good things.”’ 


The SPEAKER says: 

‘* His pictures are marvels of idealistic realism — 
their charm is their truth.” 
The ACADEMY says: 


*« There is scarcely a story that is not an absolute 
success.”’ 


With Portrait and 26 Illustrations, 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


CHRONICLES OF UGANDA. 
By Rev. R. P. ASHE, MA., 


Author of ‘* Two Kings of Uganda.” 


The GLASGOW HERALD says: ‘“ Unquestionably a 
valuable addition to the history of British Central Africa.” 


SECOND SUOUGAND, Ast linen, gilt top, 6s. 
KERRIGAN’S QUALITY. 


By JANE BARLOW. 


The ATHENAEUM says: “One of the most notable 
achievements of the fiction of the year,” 





Art linen, gilt top, 6s. 


LOVE AND QUIET LIFE. 
By WALTER RAYMOND 


Mr. Ricwarp Le GauLtenne says: ‘Perhaps the most 
beautiful book outside poetry published this year.” 


Demy 8yo, cloth, 6s., with 30 Illustrations from Photographs. 


STUDIES IN 
ORIENTAL SOCIAL LIFE. 


By Rev. H. CLAY TRUMBULL, D.D. 


The SCOTSMAN says: ‘Very well 
written, and interesting.” 


informed, well 


THIRD EDITION, WITH NEW PREFACE, 
crown 8yo, 6s. 





of talent."—Pall Mall Gazette. 


HOW HE BECAME a 


‘ PEER: a Story of Modern Politics. 
By By JAMES THIRSK. 2 vols 

. = ‘Mr. Thirsk knows his ‘monde,’ and | 
THIRSK. his description of it is unsparingly cynical | 
and sadly enlightening.” 


Pall Mall Gazette. 


The FRIENDS of INNI- | 


By SHEEN, By WILFRE!) WOOLLAM, 
Author of “ With the Ilelp of the 
Angels.” 2 vols. 

“Isan idyllic story teeming with human 
| | sympathy and literary cl 


JAMES 





WILFRED WOOLLAM 


harm, 
Daily Telegraph. 


BY SOVPILLA KOVALEVSKY. 


VERA BARANTZOVA: from the 


Russian of SOPITIA KOVALEVSKY. By 8. STEPNIAK and 
W. WESTALL. 4s. 
“ Cannot fail to strike and interest the reader, both by its marvellous 
dramatic descriptions and also by the keen insight into the many 
mixed motives that influence human nature.”—Literary Worl 


the ADELPHI SERTES.—NOW READY. 


ONE NEVER KNOWS. By F. C. 


PHILLIPS, Author of “As ina Looking Glass,” 





far as we know, has ever before been published, or even 
attempted.’ — Academy, 
LONDON: EDWARD STANFORD, 


26 AND 27, Cocksrvn Street, Cuarrne Cross, 8. W. 


| miss EYON of EYON COURT. By 


of the ADELPILL SERIES.—NOW READY. 


Crown 8vo, in artistic cloth binding, 2s 


K. & MACQUOID 
Adelphi, Ww . 


Warp & Downey, Ltd. 





» 12, York Buildings, 


THE BRONTES IN IRELAND. 
By Dr. WILLIAM WRIGHT. 
With Illustrations. 

Ayprew Lawe inthe JLLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 
says: “* Dr. Wright’s pictures of Irish life, of the fight, the 
| ghosts—huge, palpable ghosts—of the Wliskey-drinking, 
| the temperance movement, the love-making, the youth ot 
| Pp; atrick Bronte, the: u iventures of Hugh ILL, and the critical 
remarks on the nove's » are all excellent.” 





SECOND EDITION, FOURTH THOUSAND, with 6 Maps, 
specially prepared, lis. 


HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY 
OF THE HOLY LAND. 


By Professor GEORGE ADAM SMITH, D.D. 


The DAILY NEWS says: “In some respects the most 
comprekensive and complete contribution to Palestinian 
literature of the last twenty years.” 


HODDER & STOUGHTON, 
27, Pargrnoster Row. 


Lonpon: 
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